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lanufacturing Executives’ Pensions, 
959 and 1955 


'Given his salary, can one estimate the pension of an 
yerage executive in a manufacturing industry? Conference 
)oard research indicates that this may be possible. An 
alysis of pension estimates for the top three executives in 
anufacturing reveals that the size of the pension is related 
‘imarily to salary levels, not to executive rank. Thus one 
in combine available pension estimates for the top three 
en and compute the pension at various salary levels, ignor- 
ig status differences. 

If the dollar sign is the great leveler for top executive 
ensions, perhaps the same is true for executives below the 
)p. It may then be possible to apply the findings for the 
uree highest-paid to any manufacturing executive in the 
sme salary bracket. This interesting possibility is sug- 
sted in “Manufacturing Executives’ Pensions, 1959 and 
55,” which appears on the next page. The article supple- 
vents a five-industry study that appeared in the October 
‘/anagement Record. 


wo New BLS Tools 


\A top executive recently suggested that companies might 
ad it necessary to formulate a complete and over-all wage 
)plicy. rather than “bargain by ear,” as has often been the 
‘ise in the past. Such a policy, he said, should consider 
‘ctors as area rates, productivity, the cost of living, ability 
|) pay, and workers’ budgets. 
‘Many companies may vigorously oppose the use of some 
‘ these factors in bargaining. Yet there is undoubted gen- 
al interest in them, in both industry and labor. 
In response to this interest, this month’s Management 
lecord contains an examination of two new Bureau of Labor 
‘atistics tools—the expanded wage survey program and 
{te interim city worker’s family budget. 
‘The new wage survey program now analyzes going rates 
eighty labor market areas—sixty more than formerly. 
cupational coverage has also been expanded. In addition 
e bureau plans to study seventy industries on a regularly 
‘jicurring basis. The article on page 22 covers the survey 
“jivision in detail and appends a technical note on sampling 
_focedure. 
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The interim city worker’s family budget updates the 
original BLS budget of 1946-1947 with more recent expendi- 
ture data. The article appearing on page 10 discusses four- 
person family budget costs in twenty cities and compares the 
BLS budget with two other family budgets. Using the 
bureau’s adjustment factors, the article also considers the 
budget of a two-person, a three-person and a five-person 
family. 


Selecting Tube Assembly Workers 


Years ago, people believed that studying Latin strength- 
ens the mind and helps it to master almost any subject. 
Educational psychologists call this the faculty theory and 
had quite a time disproving it. Studying Latin, they said, 
helps one to master Latin and other languages based on 
Latin, but there is little transference to other fields. 

In industry as in education the faculty theory has some- 
times been applied. In the absence of adequate tests, com- 
panies often selected employees for abilities believed com- 
parable to those required for the job. At the Sonotone Cor- 
poration electronic tube assemblers were once hired if they 
professed skill in playing the piano or in knitting. Now the 
company administers tests specially designed to measure 
dexterity and eye-hand coordination. For the story of how 
Sonotone uses testing to select qualified people and cut turn- 
over, see the article on page 14. 


Rest of the Record 


A company’s attitude toward the outside business ac- 
tivity of a key employee may range from absolute prohibition 
to allowing him to have “a half interest in a supplier com- 
pany.” “Outside Business Interests of Key Employees” 
appears on page 19. 

The “young look” may be the new look in American 
politics, but research shows that “Younger people are the 
least apt to vote.” This and other aspects of voting patterns 
and their implications for business are discussed in “Now 
that the Votes Are Counted” (page 34). 

“Douglas McGregor’s ‘Theory Y’,”’ reviewed on page 17, 
holds that management’s traditional exercise of authority 
over the managed is unrealistic and unproductive. 


Manufacturing Executives Pensions, 


1959 and 1955 


As AN adjunct to its biennial reports on the com- 
pensation of the three highest-paid executives in busi- 
ness and industry, THe Conrerence Boarp generally 
publishes the estimated pension at sixty-five for these 
top executives, as well. With the increased interest in 
pension benefits of all kinds, these top executive bene- 
fits have been analyzed in increasing detail in recent 
years, particularly the estimates made in 1957 and 
1959.1 

The pension estimates for these two years indicate 
quite conclusively that the size of the pension for any 
one of the three executives is related primarily to his 
salary level, not to his rank. For example, the highest- 
paid executives in manufacturing earning $75,000- 
$100,000 in 1959 could expect an average pension at 
sixty-five of $22,000; this was also the median benefit 
for the second-highest-paid and third-highest-paid ex- 
ecutives with comparable earnings. Thus, the pension 
estimates for these three executives can be combined 
and the pension at various salary levels computed, 
ignoring status differences. 

This procedure has two major advantages. First, it 
greatly increases the number of pension estimates 
available for any salary level. For example, pension 
estimates for manufacturing executives earning $50,- 
000-$75,000 in 1959 were available for only 124 of the 
highest-paid executives; but the total jumps to 429 
if the second- and third-highest-paid in this salary 
bracket can be added. As a result, it is possible to split 
the relatively broad salary class of $50,000-$75,000 into 
two classes: $50,000-$60,000 and $60,000-$75,000, thus 
narrowing the range of salary differences. 

The other advantage of ignoring the relative status 
of the three highest-paid executives and concentrating 
on their salary level is the possibility that the results 
can be generalized to any manufacturing executive in 
the same salary bracket, even though he is not one of 
the three highest-paid. The assumption is, of course, 

*See “Top Executive Pension Estimates, 1959,” Management 
Record, October, 1960, page 2. The 1957 estimates are in “The 
Trend of Top Executive Pension Benefits,” Management Record, 


July-August, 1959, page 2 and in “More on Top Executive Pen- 
sions,” Management Record, November, 1959, page 369. 
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that status has no bearing on the pension of executives. 
below the three top men in the company just as it. 
seems to have no bearing on the pensions of the three. 
top executives. 
Using such a procedure, this article analyzes the 
pension estimates made in 1959 and in 1955 for the 
three highest-paid executives in better than 500 manu- 
facturing companies—the bulk of manufacturers on 
the New York Stock Exchange in these two years.” 


THE SIZE OF THE PENSION ESTIMATE 


Table 1 summarizes the 1959 pension estimates for 
the three highest-paid executives at eight different! 
compensation levels in 1959.3 The lowest three salary’ 
brackets have a spread of only $10,000; thus, the pen- 
sion estimates are in a relatively narrow range, too. 
For example, practically all of the executives earning 
$30,000-$39,000 could expect a pension somewhere be~ 
tween $5,000 and $15,000, with the median at $11,000. 
Similarly, practically all executives earning $40,000-~ 
$49,000 could expect a pension somewhere between! 
$5,000 and $20,000 with a median benefit of $13,000. 
More than half of the executives earning $50,000- 
$59,000 could expect a benefit between $10,000 and 
$20,000 with the median at $16,000. In the five salary 
classes above $60,000, somewhat wider ranges must be 
used, with a spread of $15,000 in one class; $25,000 for 
three classes; and $50,000 for the highest class. The 
result is to bring more variation into the pension esti- 
mates, of course. But the median pension moves up 
quite consistently with increases in salary. 


*The estimate of the amount of pension that an executive will) 
receive at sixty-five is the one typically found in the proxy state. 
ment. These estimates invariably assume that the salary on whick: 
the pension is based will remain the same until the executive 
reaches sixty-five and that no revisions will be made in the pension. 
plan prior to the retirement of the executive. Thus, differences in the’ 
estimate for executives currently earning the same salary will! 
depend on differences in past compensation, differences in the respec. 
tive pension formulas and differences in length of service at age 
sixty-five. 

* For a similar analysis of the 1959 estimates in four major non 
manufacturing areas see “Top Executive Pension Estimates, 1959,” 
op. cit. . 

* Compensation is the total compensation earned during 1959; the’ 
figure includes not only base salary, but also any bonus or incentiy: 
payments awarded for the year. 
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Using the median pension estimate and the range of 
the middle 50% of estimates, Chart 1 compares the 
benefits paid to executives in the same salary bracket 
in 1959 and in 1955. It is quite apparent that the bene- 
fit has increased over the four-year period for execu- 
tives in each salary bracket. In most cases, the 1959 
median is some 17% to 22% larger than the com- 
parable 1955 median; however, the median for execu- 
tives earning $60,000-$75,000 increased only 13%; for 
executives earning $150,000-$200,000, it increased 
some 30%. 


PENSION AS A PER CENT OF SALARY 


As would be expected from the information on Chart 
1, the pension estimate as a per cent of compensation 
also has increased between 1955 and 1959. But, as 
Chart 2 shows, the gain in these terms has been quite 
modest; the median per cent has increased only three 
to six percentage points for each salary level. 

At the same time, the median per cent of compen- 
sation that the pension estimate represented was about 
the same for executives in all salary brackets in both 
years. In 1959, the pension averaged between 24% and 
29% of current compensation, whatever the level of 
pay; in 1955, it was between 21% and 26% of current 
compensation. 


A Measure of Industry Differences 


The data on Charts 1 and 2 relate only to the total 
group of manufacturing companies. The obvious ques- 
tion is: are there significant differences in the pension 
| benefits provided by different industries in the manu- 
.| facturing sector? 

It is very difficult to use the dollar benefit as a meas- 
ure of any difference that might exist between one in- 
dustry and another because the actual dollar pension 


increases as salary increases. And there are substantial 
differences in median compensation among industries. 
For example, the median 1959 compensation of the 
chief executive in the primary metals companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange was $110,000; but 
the chief executive in the fabricated metals companies 
listed on the exchange earned only $76,000 on the av- 
erage.t 

To control these differences in average compensation 
among the industries, it would be necessary to com- 
pare executives in the same salary brackets in each 
industry. This is practically impossible to do, of course, 
because the number of cases available for this type of 
analysis is too small. For example, only fifteen pension 
estimates are available for primary metals executives 
earning $30,000-$40,000 and only eight estimates are 
available for fabricated metals executives in this salary 
bracket. 

On the other hand, the dollar pension as a per cent 
of current compensation appears to be a useful device 
for indicating interindustry differences in manufactur- 
ing. As Chart 2 indicates, this percentage figure does 
not vary with salary in any significant manner when 
all companies are combined. Furthermore, this is also 
true in at least five major industries in manufacturing 
for which data were adequate to make a similar com- 
parison.” The median pension as a percentage of 1959 
compensation for executives in four salary classes in 
these five industries is shown in the tabulation on 
page 6.3 

1See “Top Executive Compensation,” Studies in Personnel Policy 
No. 179, 1960. This difference in the average compensation 
is primarily a reflection of the difference in the average size of the 
companies in the two samples. 

? The median of the percentages was calculated only if there were 
at least twenty-five executives in the salary brackets used. 


* It will be noted that some salary classes used on Chart 2 had to 
be combined to obtain the necessary number of executives. 


Table 1: Estimated Pension at Sixty-five of 1,410 Executives,’ by Total Compensation, in 1959 


Total Compensation, 1959 (in thousands of dollars) 


Estimated Pension at Age 65 $30-39 $40-49 $50-59 $60-74 $75-99 $100-124 $125-149 $150-199 
(Number of Executives) 

Be: 000-9;999 oo es canes due es cie Rinne aa Bos 72 60 34 on Q7 13 3 1 
OO TA OO Mei Syne Suan atch epeuecee duddi dade a 66 70 49 51 Q7 8 1 2 
EOIO SUS DOO codn sic veya teed a, stacile ob een te is 16 49 48 60 49 30 9 PR 
EPOCH 2 4 OOO ee ns Fa spthecra sane MME ee oot 1 13 34 48 66 19 14 6 
POO — 29.990) siz dara tees o/h ee a aeeere ea aa 1 se 12 29 59 33 18 12 
30,000-34,999......0...5. PE Sense a 2 13 21 14 7 4 
SEO = S98. OOD a ois are. See e how Taras 3 ae 1 8 26 A 14 9 6 
DOO 44,999 755 Soe bc Bele NSE se os ue 4 2 6 8 12 8 
FE O00 49,999 Serres Cee ccs ae es des ais 1 ' 1 2 ef 5 9 
EE OO0—54. 999) oiiarnin ss sane nous leon nie es ; ; re 15 13 9 
Be SOOO ATACOM ELE scecs ois. Sok + Sie RI eh i 6 13 14 

PRG tall teers yee erence eee 160 196 180 249 283 167 104 71 
Mlediane Benetibe cuts ciickies cee Map Oe ae $11,000 $13,000 $16,000 $18,000 $23,000 $27,000 $35,000 $43,000 

1 Three highest-paid executives earning $30,000 or more. 
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Chart 1: Pension Estimates at Sixty-five, by Executive Earnings, 1959 and 1955 
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Chart 2: Pension Estimates as a Per Cent of Current Compensation, by Executive Earnings, 
1959 and 1955 
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1959 Compensation 


$30,000- $50,000- $75,000- $100,000- 

Industry 49,999 74,999 99,999 149,999 
Chemicals ............ 32% 28% 23% 25% 
Machinery ............ 29 33 29 Q1 
ROOd xs arene 29 22 28 QT 
Transportation 

equipment ........ 28 QT 29 i 
Primary metals... 24 82 26 26 


It will be noted that the median percentage varies 
from one salary class to another in each industry, but 
the variation does not seem to have any particular 
pattern or significance. In general, the percentage is 
about the same for each salary class in a given indus- 
try, especially considering the fact that fourteen of the 
twenty percentages are based on only thirty to thirty- 
nine cases, 

If it is assumed that the pension benefit as a per cent 
of current compensation does not vary significantly 
with salary level in other manufacturing industries as 
well, it is permissible to combine all companies in a 
specific industry to obtain an industry average that 
can be compared to the median in any other industry 
without regard to interindustry salary differences. Any 
differences in the medians among the various indus- 
tries so compared reflect real differences in pension 
benefit levels. 

This median pension as a per cent of 1959 compensa- 
tion for all executives earning $30,000 to $200,000 in 
each of eleven manufacturing industries is shown in 
Table 2. 

Although the medians range from 22% in textiles 
and apparels to 35% in petroleum and 31% in stone, 
clay and glass, the difference among the industries is 
not great; the other eight medians fall between 25% 
and 29% with the mid 50% range for this central group 
between 18%-22% at the lower end and between 32%- 
38% at the upper end.1 

The following tabulation of the median pension as a 
per cent of 1955 compensation shows a similar pattern 
for that year. 


Petroleim es ea cae Bho. Papers anginates: ace ne eee 22% 
Stone, clay & glass ...... 28 Transportation equipment . .22 
Electrical machinery ... .25 Fabricated metals ......... QQ 
Chemicals™ faemerke cu 25 Textile & apparel .......... 22 
Machinery =.2:--....07 25 Primary-metalsip eee Q1 
Blood pce ot nc hee 24 


In addition, a comparison of the 1955 medians with 
the 1959 medians shown in Table 2 indicates that the 
increase in the relative pension in these industries has 


Tit might be noted that the data on the five industries for which 
comparisons could be made at each salary level do not indicate 
differences among the industries that have any particular signifi- 
cance. 
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Table 2: Estimated Pension as a Per Cent of 1959 
Compensation in Eleven Manufacturing Industries 


Pension as a Per Cent of 1959 Compensation 


Range of Number of 
Industry Median Mid 50% Executives 
Petroleums.. 4.5 eee 35% 28% -46% 95 
Stone, clay & glass ......... 31 Q4-41 97 
Electrical machinery ....... 29 21-38 84 
Paper iio. oe a ee ee 29 22-37 51 
Primary metals ........ aes 19-35 137 
Transportation equipment .. 27 19-34 161 
Chemicals) ie. 0s 26 18-35 161 
Machinerys.. «ga detec ce 25 21-38 183 
Hood! hse ae ice ee 25 20-33 144 
Fabricated metals .......... 25 19-32 62 
Textile & apparel .......... 22 17-27 74 


been modest. Paper and primary metals registered the 
largest gain (seven percentage points). In petroleum, 
chemicals, machinery, food, and textile and apparel, 
the median increased by one point or not at all. 


Haruanp Fox 


Division of Personnel Administration — 
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Fringe Benefits and Their Federal Tax Treatment—The ef- — 
fects of preferential tax treatment for fringe benefits on — 


economic activity and on the federal tax system are an- — 


alyzed here. Present treatment of particular fringe benefits — 
is described, with various inequalities and inconsistencies _ 


examined. By Hugh H. Macaulay, Jr., Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, New York, 1959, 246 pp., $6.50. 


fn tthe oe 


Human Relations in Management—The literature of human ~ 
relations is enormous. It encompasses works approach- — 


ing the subject as an academic discipline, a set of tech- ~ 


MUL pr 


niques for increasing group effectiveness, an analytical — 
framework for the study of organizations and individuals, ~ 
and a philosophy of management, to mention only a few. 
But, the authors feel, knowledge of these separate ap-— 
proaches is not sufficient for an understanding of the 
basic nature of the human relations function in business. — 


An integration of these elements is also needed. 


In attempting to provide that integration, they have — 
selected forty-nine articles by forty-two authors, all busi- | 


nessmen and social scientists, and arranged them in ~ 
ten sections dealing with an over-all view of the sub-— 


ject, leadership, motivation and behavior, organization, 


communication, participation, resistance to change, coun-— 
seling, the practice. of human relations, and unifying 
perspectives. Edited By I. L. Heckmann, Jr., and S. G. | 
Huneryager, South-Western Publishing Company, Chi-— 


cago 5, Illinois, 1960, 776 pp., $7.50. 
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Cost of a Company Chorus 


ProBaBiy few listeners realize, as they enjoy the 
performance of an employee choral group, how much 
money and effort it took to make their pleasure possi- 
ble. A company chorus, even if it just sings carols at 
Christmas time, can be a demanding activity. The 
participants are usually required to give up many 
hours of their own time for rehearsals. The contribu- 
tions of the sponsoring company may range from 
footing the bill for the sheet music to paying the 
salary of a full-time professional director. 

Recently, the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
surveyed nine firms that sponsor employee choral 
groups. All the firms are located primarily within the 
metropolitan area of New York City and have a work 
force ranging from 1,530 to 19,000 employees. Here is 
what the survey revealed: 


Choral Groupings—Seven of the nine firms sponsor 
a single choral group that includes both male and 
female voices. One firm has a mixed chorus of fifty 
voices and, in addition, a male glee club of twenty 
voices. The remaining firm sponsors a women’s choral 
society of twenty-five voices and a men’s glee club of 
thirty-five voices. 

Employee Participation—On the average, one out 
of every 137 of the employees in the nine firms is a 
member of a choral group. The company with the 
highest participation has sixty-five of its 1,700 em- 
ployees (one in every twenty-six) joining in the 
chorus. At the other extreme is the company with 
only sixty of its 19,000 employees (one in every 316) 
active in choral singing. 

Rehearsals—The average company chorus rehearses 
once a week every week of the year. Each rehearsal, 
running from one to two hours, is held when the day’s 
work is done. In one firm, however, the singers get to- 
gether twice a week for just six weeks of the year 
(during the fall); and the rehearsals, lasting from an 
hour to an hour and a half, are conducted at noon- 
time. The chorus of another firm holds noontime 
rehearsals of twenty to thirty minutes each, in addi- 
tion to weekly two-hour sessions in the evening. 

Membership Fees—Singers in five of the nine firms 
are asked to pay an annual membership fee of $1, $2, 
$3 (in two of the firms) , and $10 respectively. In the 

other four firms no membership fees are assessed. 
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Company Payments—The director of the chorus in 
one of the nine firms is a regular employee who also 
serves in another musical capacity. In the other eight 
firms, the director is hired for the sole purpose of 
training the choral group. On an average, the com- 
pany pays him about $2,000 a year. Highest paid is 
the director who receives $85 a week ($3,400 for a 
forty-week year), plus $25 for each outside appear- 
ance; he handles both a mixed chorus and a male glee 
club and is requested to render his services for a 
minimum of twelve hours a week. The lowest-paid 
director gets $600 a year for leading fifteen singers one 
hour a week. 

Five of the nine firms also pay for a professional 
accompanist. These payments average about $500 a 
year. In one firm, on the other hand, the accompanist 
is paid by the director; in the three remaining firms, 
the director doubles as director and accompanist. 

The other expenses connected with the maintenance 
of an employee choral group are usually paid by the 
company, except that in several cases the director 
supplies much of the sheet music himself. When an 
outside concert is given, the company usually foots 
the bill for hiring the concert hall, renting gowns, 
traveling, and any other expenses incurred in the 
veriture. 

Performances—The Christmas season is the most 
popular time of the year for public performances by 
company choruses. Christmas carols are sung by a 
few of the choral groups for the benefit of company 
personnel only; but most of the groups also go beyond 
the company premises and spread Yuletide cheer in 
hospitals, orphanages, railroad stations, and other 
public places. 

The choral groups in five of the nine firms find 
Easter and the spring season another inspiring time 
for concerts. A few of them also sing at various func- 
tions of importance to the company or the com- 
munity. The chorus of one firm, in fact, not only 
performs for the employees once a month, but also 
sings about thirty times a year in hospitals, rest homes 
and other such institutions. This is the same firm that 
has both a mixed chorus and a male glee club and 
pays the director $85 a week, plus $25 for each outside 
appearance.—J.R.O'M. 


Pay Plan Provides Free Checking Service 


A company finds that its practice of paying employees’ salaries directly 


into a personal checking account has advantages for all concerned 


Pay DAY is every other Friday at The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company in Newark, New 
Jersey. For the past three years, however, the com- 
pany’s employees have not been paid in the usual way. 
What each employee receives, in place of the custom- 
ary cash or salary check, is a statement of the amount 
credited to a free personal checking account opened in 
his name at a neighboring bank. This amount (the 
item shown as “you receive” in the reproduction on 
the facing page) is his pay for the period minus all 
authorized deductions. To spend it, he writes out 
checks—and the checks cost him nothing. 

Under an arrangement between the company and 
the Washington Park office of The National State 
Bank of Newark (which is located next door to the 
Mutual Benefit Life building in Newark), regular 
checking account charges have been waived. Every 
Mutual Benefit Life employee is granted the privilege 
of free checks and free deposits, no matter how low 
the balance in his individual account may fall. 

This arrangement is made possible because of the 
long and substantial relationship which exists between 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company and 
The National State Bank of Newark. 

Here is how the plan works. The company has 
about 1,000 employees. It computes the total regular 
and overtime earnings of each employee for each pay 
period, withholds both federal and state taxes and 
any other deductions authorized by the particular em- 
ployee, then posts the remainder with the bank to the 
credit of the employee’s individual checking account. 

A thousand such postings every pay day add up to 
volume business. The bank knows from experience 
that normal check withdrawals against bulk deposits 
of that size can be expected, in the aggregate, to 
leave it with a constant balance large enough to be 
put to profitable use. So, in return for this volume 
advantage, it waives the minimum balance require- 
ment and services all individual checking accounts 
without charge either to the employees or the com- 
pany. 

On work days other than pay days, personal checks 


may be cashed at the counter of the company’s main 
cashier between the hours of ten-thirty and noon. On 
pay days, the employee does not have to go to the 
main cashier; he merely gives his check in the morning 
to a specially appointed department cashier who 
brings him the cash later in the day. 


How the Bank Benefits 


All parties concerned seem to be generally pleased 
with the manner in which this unusual payroll pro- 
cedure is working out. As already noted, it provides 
the bank with an added source of investment capital. 
This is pointed up by the fact that, on the average, 
only about 700 of the company’s 1,000 employees cash 
checks on pay days and few of them are for the full 
amount of the employee’s pay. 

In addition, the bank stands to benefit on a long- 
range basis. A considerable number of Mutual Bene- 
fit’s Life’s employees are young girls just out of high 
school. Most of them have had little first-hand experi- 
ence in personal banking and particularly checking 
arrangements. Learning how to handle their financial 
transactions by means of their own checking accounts 
acquaints them, right at the start of their business 
careers, with the convenience of bank service. This 


experience could develop into a lifetime habit of mak- 


ing wider use of such service. What’s more, other mem- 


bers of the families might also acquire the habit. — 


How the Company Benefits 


The free checking benefits the company in several — 
ways. For one thing, it has been favorably received by ‘ 
the employees and, of course, this is important to the ‘ 


company. 


The new arrangement also relieves the company of — 
the job of preparing a 1,000-employee payroll and — 
distributing individual salaries every other Friday. © 
Yet it necessitated no change in established pay peri- — 
ods and other payroll practices. The company pro- } 


‘In this connection, a recent survey conducted by the banking — 
industry disclosed that two-fifths of all skilled blue-collar workers ; 


in this country have had no banking connections whatever. 
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ceeds as it did before, up to the point of computing 
individual earnings after deductions. There, it simply 
turns its computations and a single volume deposit 
over to the bank, and the bank assumes responsibility 
for actually paying the employees. 

Another benefit to the company comes in the form 
of a saving in productive time. Employees are paid 
without leaving their desks. In a sense, they pay 
themselves; they just write a personal check, and the 
cash is delivered to them. This represents a produc- 
tivity saving because it obviates the need for allowing 
extra free time on pay days for the cashing of salary 
checks at a bank. 


How the Employees Benefit 


How many benefits the employees derive from the 
checking arrangement is largely up to themselves. 
There is only one obligation. Every employee must 
have an account: and this requires filling out a signa- 
ture card. But, after that, there is complete freedom 
of action. Should an employee choose to receive all his 
salary in cash on pay day so that he can spend it or 
bank it elsewhere, the simple expedient of writing one 
check makes this possible. 

The checking arrangement is made available to 
retired as well as to active employees. Any employee 
retiring from Mutual Benefit Life is offered the 


"One company took the trouble recently to investigate how much 
productive time was being lost on such days and found that the 
average employee was taking an extra thirty minutes each pay 
day for the handling of his banking business. 


Statement of the Amount Credited to the Employee’s Checking Account 


A statement of your earnings 


Adjusted hours Hourly Rate ] Payment 
BASE PAYMENT + OVERTIME PAYMENT 


You authorized these voluntary deductions 


SAVINGS. CHARITIES WOSP, MED. SURG, BONDS 


Your bond record 


UFE INSURANCE 


[ PREVIOUS BALANCE + DEDUCTION — BOND COST = CURRENT BAL. 


(6S-¥) DEBZLH 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


= GROSS TAXABLE PAYMENT 


VACATION ADVANCE GROUP INS. MORTGAGE 


TAX-EXEMPT SICK PAY'T 


Base Payment includes one week in advance of work to be performed. Overtime payment is for time worked during first week of 
preceding pay period and the week prior thereto. 


There are shown above the deductions on account of the taxes assessed under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, the New Jersey 
Unemployment Compensation Law, the Income Tax, and any other authorized deductions from the Payment indicated. Sickness Al- 
lowances are made in accordance with the Company's Employee Benefits Plan. They are not subject to tax withholdings. 


privilege of having company pension payments 
credited to his account at the bank. If he authorizes 
this procedure, he can write checks without charge 
just as he did while actively employed. 

These are the advantages of the free checking ar- 
rangement. Are there any disadvantages? None, 
apparently. When the plan was decided upon, three 
years ago, the personnel department of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life launched a carefully planned communications 
campaign. Details were spelled out in a series of home 
office bulletins that were released over a period of 
months before the change took place. Employees were 
given leaflets furnished by the bank on the general use 
of checking accounts. With this preparation, the 
switch to the new payroll procedure ran smoothly. 

The fact that this arrangement is already three 
years old is in itself an indication that both the com- 
pany and the bank are satisfied with the way it is 
working out. How the employees feel about it is 
shown by their comments. These comments are uni- 
formly favorable. Here is a typical example—the 
reaction of a young woman employee who has had 
experience under both payroll systems: 


“T like the ease and convenience of our payroll plan. When 
I pay by check, I do not have to carry large sums of money, 
and my cancelled check serves as a receipt. Having the 
company deposit my salary eliminates the need for me to go 
to the bank (frequently at inconvenient times) to make 
deposits.”’ 
J. Roger O’Meara 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Taxes withheld 


MAJOR-MEDICAL OTHER 


NET PAYMENT 


You receive > 


PERIOD ENDING 


Gordon Boyd, Treasurer 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Interim City Worker's Family Budget 


According to new BLS budget data, it cost $6,140 for a four-person family 


to maintain a “modest but adequate” level of living in 1959 


THE AVERAGE income before taxes of a family 
headed by an experienced worker in his late thirties 
whose wife stays at home, whose son and daughter are 
of school age, and who lives in a large city has been 
estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to have 
been between $7,000 and $7,500 in 1959. Families of 
this type are the only ones, the BLS cautions, whose 
income may be validly compared with the income 
needed to purchase the items covered by the interim 
city worker’s family budget, which the bureau has 
recently published. 


Why an “Inierim” Budget 


The original city worker’s family budget was devel- 
oped in 1946-47 by the bureau, with the assistance of a 
technical advisory committee, to estimate the dollar 
amount required to maintain a four-person family of 
the above type “at a level of adequate living, accord- 
ing to prevailing standards of what is needed for 
health, efficiency, the nurture of children, and for par- 
ticipation in social and community activities—a level 
of living described as ‘modest but adequate’.” The list 
of goods and services included in the budget was 
derived from expenditure studies made in 1934-36 and 
1941, the most recent peacetime surveys available. It 
soon became evident that this list did not represent a 
modest but adequate level of living in terms of postwar 
spending patterns because of the large increase in pur- 
chasing power of American families since prewar years 
as well as other changes in consumer markets and buy- 
ing habits. Thus the bureau discontinued pricing the 
original budget after October, 1951. 

The purpose of the recent revision was to develop a 
new list of goods and services which would more nearly 
reflect prevailing standards.! Here again, it should be 
noted that there is a time lag; the expenditure studies 
used for the interim budget relate to 1950 and 1955. 
Because the revision was limited to changing the list of 
goods and services, it is considered by its authors an 


* For a discussion of how increases in the goods and services pro- 
vided for in the budget compare with increases in actual consumer 
spending during the postwar period, see The Business Record, 
November, 1960, page 23. 
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interim revision. The BLS feels that a more compre- 
hensive revision of the budget is needed, which would 
include a reappraisal of the previously used basic con- 
cept, definitions, and general procedures. It has pro- 
posed that such a revision be undertaken when its 
1961-62 consumer expenditure surveys become avail- 
able. But such a revision could not be completed before 
1964 at the earliest. 

In the autumn of 1959, the cost of this interim 
budget ranged from $5,370 in Houston to $6,567 in 
Chicago. The average cost of the budget for the 
twenty cities in which it was priced (as computed by 
the Board) was $6,140. This means that the aver- 
age Income of a four-person city family with one 
wage earner ($7,000 to $7,500) exceeds average 
budget costs by roughly 15% to 20%, implying that 
the average level of living of American families is 
above that described as “modest but adequate.” 


Family Budgets in Wage Negotiations 


In releasing the interim budget, BLS technicians 
took great pains to specify its “valid uses and inherent 
limitations”; included was the admonition that “the 
budget total should not be compared directly with 
general levels of industrial wages and wage rates... .” 
However, similar budgets, similarly inappropriate for 
the purpose, have been widely used in the past as an 
indication either that wage levels in general, or that 
wages paid by a particular company, are too low.! It is 
likely that the interim budget, admonitions notwith- 
standing, will remain in the collective bargaining tool 
kit as one of labor’s arguments for future wage in- 
creases. 


Widest Variation in Shelter Costs 


The budget costs of food and beverages were lowest 
in cities in the South and highest in cities in the North- 
east (see Table 1). This reflects differences in regional 
patterns in the choice of foods to meet the budget’s | 
nutritional standards even more than differences in~ 

* Attention is called to the discussion on the use of family budgets 


in wage negotiations on pages 86-93 of “Preparing for Collective 
Bargaining,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 172. 
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prices. Among the twenty cities, the cost of food and 
beverages ranged from $1,486 in Houston to $1,889 in 
Pittsburgh. 

Variations in rental housing costs were much sharp- 
er than this and make the biggest contribution to dif- 
ferences among cities in total budget costs. In Scran- 
ton, at one extreme, the annual cost of rent, heat and 
utilities for the five-room dwelling specified in the 
budget was $871, while in Chicago, at the other ex- 
treme, it was more than half again as much—$1,386. 

The cost of “other goods and services” ranged from 
$2,175 in Atlanta to $2,470 in Chicago. Clothing, the 
most important component of this group, cost between 
$500 and $600 in all of the cities. The components that 
differed most were medical care and transportation 
costs. Medical care costs ranged from $250 in Scranton 
to $424 in Los Angeles, while transportation costs 
varied from around $400 in Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston (the cities where greater use of public 
transportation was provided for in the budget) to over 
$550 in Chicago and Portland, Oregon. 


The difference between the cost of “goods, rents and 
services” and the cost of the total budget is accounted 
for by “other costs” and “personal taxes.” With three 
exceptions other costs are the same in all twenty cities, 
since a fixed amount was allowed for life insurance, 
occupational expenses, and Social Security deductions. 
Cash sickness contributions in New York, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco raised “other costs” in these three 
cities slightly. Allowances for federal, state, and local 
income and personal taxes vary from city to city, 
depending on state and local laws. Among the twenty 
cities, personal taxes ranged from $490 to $782, or 
from about 9% to 12.5% of the total budget cost. 

The Board computed average costs of the items 
shown in Table 1 for the twenty cities, using as weights 
preliminary 1960 population data for the Standard 
Metropolitan Areas encompassing these cities. As can 
be seen from the bottom line in the table, the weighted 
average cost of the total budget is $6,140; total goods 
and services come to $5,208, with food and beverages 
34%, of the total, shelter 22%, and other items, 44%. 


Table 1: Annual Costs of the City Worker’s Family Budget for a Four-Person Family 
Twenty Large Cities, Autumn 1959 


Goods, Rents, and Services 


Food and Rent, Heat, Other Goods Personal 
City and Suburbs Total Budget Total Beverages ! and Utilities 2 and Services Other Costs 4 Taxes + 

EN TEATS. 8 RENOIR, eB eae a Pe $5,642 $4,840 $1,514 $1,151 $2,175 $258 $544 
BS UTA OL CR Epa ete yal rer late eet i tase ose 5,718 4,850 oes: 1,004 2,521 258 610 
ES OST OU MNP NR et Mates: vgs op-ed inten els 6,317 5,334 1,857 1,240 2237 258 725 
SODA OME NE Fea Taf h yeoeii nantes eed 6,567 5,607 1,751 1,386 2,470 258 702 
(COVECSTEVCES Uk. 7 See ane GR ire tect aang Rot I ORE OA 6,100 5,163 1,734 1,203 2,226 258 679 
Glove lanidteen Pein nes oso knee, ABs 6,199 5,305 1,695 1,191 2419 258 636 
LDS ARON Ea 5 ae a8 le Ne Nee ena yer ge 6,072 5,201 1,761 1,040 2,400 258 613 
PL OUSEORDM ET OREO felt roo. Soe oe rains. 5,370 4,622 1,486 941 2,195 258 490 
LESBO COST A ne 5,964 5,090 1,631 1,117 2,342 258 616 
MLOSEATI CCLOS an ht tigi dA ey nvicae en Mui ae 6,285 5,325 1,747 1,178 2,400 294 666 
Wiiamecapolisntencns. elo) ob ott aeee n ok: 6,181 5,165 1,647 1,150 2,368 258 758 
Benya Ol Kae Pet Ag Soiree Siac enas: Een ge 5,970 5,048 1,853 1,013 2,182 273 649 
RMAC Pula tema Levin ae = cmos ages oro «oe 5,898 4,970 1,825 954 2,191 258 670 
btsburpy he eaten hee: «tere tenn hace 6,199 5,264 1,889 1,012 2,363 258 677 
Rortiand sre penne. skier ciem scart, se aoletone 6,222 5,182 1,746 1,046 2,390 258 782 
Ship 1 BEC on ASR ANS eee es oa 6,266 5,271 1,694 1,298 2,279 258 737 
ALPE A TICISCOMAE tee? pisiccs pevtntas seme’: eg pce ete 6,304 5,341 1,795 1,079 2,467 294 669 
SOLATELOUMM CH acer ods Rone ete eRe 5,693 4,834 1,758 871 2,205 258 601 
Beathlen mee entra seit as. 2 sic. 1 AER Sitod 6,562 5,602 1,844 1,293 2,465 258 702 
VEST ayeg Pay es 9 BE Oe, Fe aR ence mie.» es are eae 6,147 5,199 1,684 1,226 2,289 258 690 

VERGE yeOVCIUIES ©... dons sia had eens ara 6,140 5,208 1,763 1,126 2,319 267 665 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Bureau of the Census; THe ConFERENCE Boarp. 


Note: The four-person budget family consists of an employed husband, aged thirty-eight, with wife not employed outside the home, an eight-year old girl and a thirteen-year 
old boy. Comparable budgets for families of other sizes have not been calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but it has provided “scales” with which to estimate the relative 
cost of the budget goods and services for families of other sizes. The results of this procedure are summarized in Table 2, p. 12. 


1 Includes allowance for 4,156 meals at home, 212 meals away from home, alcoholic beverages, and snacks. Regional preference patterns in the choice of foods to-meet the budget 
standard were used in all cities except Washington, D. C. where the U. S. pattern was used. 


2 Estimated average rent, including cost of heat and utilities, of five-room dwelling units meeting standards specified for budget. 


3 Includes allowances for life insurance; occupational expenses; Social Security deductions; and employee contributions to disability insurance as required by State law in California 
and New York, 


4 Includes Federal and state or local income taxes at 1959 calendar year rates and per capita taxes as required by state or local law. 
_ 5 Weighted by estimates of 1960 population in the Standard Metropolitan Areas encompassing these cities. 
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Estimates for Smaller and Larger Families 


The single interim budget developed so far relates to 
a four-person family, and the only additional budget 
currently in preparation is for an elderly couple. As in 
the past, however, the BLS provides adjustment fac- 
tors that may be applied to the cost of goods, rents, 
and services for the four-person family to derive 
reasonable estimates of these costs for various size 
families of a similar type. The percentage adjustments 
differ from those suggested when the original budget 
was released owing to the fact that they, like the 
interim budget, are based on more recent consumer 
expenditure data. 

The twenty-city average cost of goods, rents, and 
services has been scaled to families of various sizes in 
accordance with this procedure; these costs are shown 
on the first line of Table 2. Except for life insurance, 
“other costs” consist of items that are independent of 
family size; to estimate life insurance outlays by family 
size, the goods, rents and services adjustment factors 
have been applied. The lion’s share of personal taxes 
are taken by the Federal Government and these have 
been computed for each family size on the basis of the 
standard 10% deduction. State and local taxes are as- 
sumed to vary in the same way as federal taxes. The 
net result is an estimated total budget cost of about 
$4,200 for a two-person family, $5,450 for a three- 
person family, and $7,300 for a five-person family. 


How Two Other Family Budgets Compare 


Budgets for families at three income levels published 
annually by the Heller Committee for Research in 


Table 2: Average Costs of the City Worker’s Family 
Budget, by Family Size 
Twenty Cities, Autumn 1959 


Item Two Three Four Five 
Persons Persons Persons Persons 


Goods, rents, and 


services !........ $3,437 $4,531 $5,208 $6,250 
Other costs ?....... Q15 253 267 289 
Personal taxes *.... 545 660 665 760 
Total budget... 4,197 5,444 6,140 7,299 


Sources: NICB computed from BLS and the Bureau of the Census. 


_ Note: The head of all these families is age thirty-five-fifty-five and the wife in each 
is not employed outside the home. The other family members are children between six 
and sixteen years’ old. 


1 Weighted average cost in twenty cities adjusted to family size by adjustment factors 
given By BLS: two persons—66%; three—87%; four—100%; and five—120%. 
2 Includes occupational expenses of $28; disability insurance of $9 (weighted avg. for 
twenty cities); OASDI at 24%% of first $4,800 of total budget and life insurance out- 


ays mdjapied to size of families according to the percentage factors shown in foot- 
note 1. 


8 Federal income tax computed on basis of standard 10% deduction except two-person 
family taken from tax table. State income tax of $40 for four persons (weighted avg. 
for twenty cities) distributed among families of different size according to their 
federal tax burden. 
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Social Economics, University of California, for the city 
of San Francisco and budgets for families of various 
sizes and types priced annually by the Community 
Council of Greater New York are almost the only 
other family budgets available. It is interesting to 
compare the current cost of these budgets with the 
cost of the interim budget. 

In the past, the cost of the applicable Heller Com- 
mittee budget has exceeded the cost of the city work- 
er’s family budget. But here the budget standards are 
different. On the other hand, the Community Council 
budget standard purports to be similar to that under- 
lying the city worker’s family budget. However, since 
the council’s budget was set up in 1954 and the BLS 
discontinued pricing its original budget after 1951 


Table 3: Two Wage-Earner Budgets for 
San Francisco Compared 


Autumn 1959 


Difference 

BLS Heller Between 

Interim Committee BLS and 

Item Budget Budget Heller Budget 
(Col.1-Col. 2) 
Pood: Neer see rasa $1,726 $1,757 $— 31 
Ahonen ooee 1,533 1,722 —189 
Away from home..... 193 35 158 
Alcoholic beverages... .. . 69 57 12 
Housing... 2) ce became 1,348 1,170 178 
Rent, heat & utilities. . 1,079 927 152 
Housefurnishings... . . 213 194 19 
Household operation.. . 56 48 8 
Clothing & upkeep... ... 570 489 81 
Phushand= spears scene: 137 113 24 
WES 25 oh eee ee 164 128 36 
Boye cee vie eee 97 106 — 9 
Girk. > Son MOU te 110 “94 16 
Upkeep Sn te ere 62 47 15 
Medical care........... 397 527 —130 
Transportation !........ 537 587 — 50 
Other goods & services.. . 694 691 - 3 
Reading & recreation. . 225 269 — 44 
Personal care........- 150 115 35 
LoDae@CG ce eek ee 85 119 — 34 
Education: -0284.2-5 10 8 2 
Communications..... . 59 71 — 12 
Gifts & contribs....... 124 91 33 
Miscellaneous. ...... . 41 17 24 
Total cost of goods and 

Services, A iris te 5,341 5,277 64 
Other costs. #55 95.5 6. 294 332 — 38 
Union duesi: 4.45.05 28 63 — 35 
Comm]. life insurance . 110 119 — 9 
Ked?l. OASDI@.. a. oe 120 120 « 
Calif. disab. ins....... 36 30 6 
Personal income taxes... . . 669 661 8 
Annual cost of budget. 6,304 6,271 33 
Weekly, cost ou). 25 5.52 121 121 hd 


Sources: The Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics, University of 
California; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Tae ConreRENCE Boarp. 


Note: Items in some of the subgroups shown for the Heller budget have been 
reallocated by Tor CoNFERENCE Boarp to make them more comparable to the BLS 
breakdown. The same type of four-person family is represented in both budgets. 

! The BLS figure is the weighted average cost of transportation for owners of automo- 
biles (76%) and nonowners (24%), while the Heller committee assumes that the 
budget family owns a car. For car owners the transportation cost in the interim 
budget would be raised to $672 and the total budget to roughly $6,470. 
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Table 4: Interim Budget and Community Council 
Budget for New York City 


Autumn 1959 


Difference 
BLS Community Between 
Item Interim ouncil BLS and CC 
Budget Budget Budgets 
(Col. 1-Col. 2) 
ROOM a eens. os: $1,792 $1,568 $ 224 
Alcoholic beverages... .. 61 7% 61 
IE GURINCS, See Mees mee 1,260 1,095 165 

Rent, heat & utilities. . 1,013 868 145 

Housefurnishings.... . 197 112 85 

Household operation... 50 114 — 64 
Glothing? 0. oh. 551 507 44 
Medical care........... 282 299 — 17 
Transportation !........ 404 166 238 
Recreation, education, 

communications & to- 

DACOOTE ater ke. 424 291 133 
Personal care........... 118 114 4 
Gifts, contributions & 

miscellaneous......... 156 125 31 
Total cost of goods and 

BELVICES tote ae 5,048 4,165 883 
Obthercostste v-atiscs er 273 272 1 

Life insurance........ 110 70 40 

Union dues. ..:...... 28 42 — 14 

OASDI & Disability 

Insurance.......... 135 160 — 25 
Personal taxes.......... 649 411 238 
Annual cost of budget . 5,970 4,847 1,123 

Weekly cost.......... 115 93 22 


Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Community Council of Greater New York; THE 
ConFERENCE Boarp. 


Note: The same type of four-person family is represented in both budgets. 


1 The BLS figure is the weighted average cost of transportation for owners of automo- 
biles (48%) and nonowners (52%), while the Community Council assumes that the 
budget family uses public transportation exclusively. For nonowners the transporta- 
tion cost in the interim budget would be reduced to $117 and the total budget to 
$5,607 a year. 


no comparison of the two has previously been possible. 

Table 3 compares the revised BLS budget for a wage 
earner’s family in San Francisco with the Heller budg- 
et. The fact that the weekly cost of the Heller Commit- 
tee budget for a family that rents its home and the BLS 
interim budget for such a family was identical ($121) 
last fall is strictly a coincidence. Comparison of the 
itemized costs shows considerable variation between 
the two budgets, but the differences offset each other. 
The allowance for rent, heat, and utilities, for example, 
is $152 more per year in the interim budget, while the 
medical care allowance is $130 higher in the Heller 
Committee budget. It might be noted here that the 
Heller Committee also publishes a budget for the wage 
earner family that owns its home. Home ownership 
added $367 a year to the cost of the budget in Sep- 
tember 1959, thus raising the total to $6,638. 

The interim budget for New York City cost $1,123 
per year more than the comparable Community Coun- 
cil budget last fall (see Table 4). As much as $363 of 
this difference would be eliminated if the interim 
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budget family relied solely on public transportation as 
did the Community Council budget family. But this 
still leaves $760 to be accounted for. It is to be found 
in the higher allowances in the interim budget for food 
and drink, housing, recreation, tobacco, and life insur- 
ance. There are, however, some items for which the 
Community Council allowances are slightly higher, 
such as medical care and union dues. 

It is difficult to explain the differences inasmuch as 
the Community Council budget sets out to measure 
the same standard of living as does the interim budget, 
and both now use postwar expenditure surveys. One 
factor is that the budget standard developed by the 
Community Council reflects consumer surveys avail- 
able up to 1954, while the interim budget was put to- 
gether five years later. This would account for the food 
cost differential, for example, as the BLS worked with 
a 1955 food consumption study. 

Part of the difference, however, must be laid to the 
subjectivity of the family budget approach. Despite 
the use of scientific standards and consumer spending 
surveys, many of the allowances are partially deter- 
mined by what the group developing the budget thinks 
should go into it. 


Miriam Civic 
Division of Economic Studies 


Management Bookshelf 


The Federal Government and Metropolitan Areas—An ex- 
amination of the role of the Federal Government in meet- 
ing the problems arising from the revolutionary expansion 
of urban population in the United States as well as from 
new patterns of metropolitan settlement. By Robert H. 
Connery and Richard H. Leach, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1960, $4.75. 


Business Responsibility in Action—It is generally agreed that 
business must face up to its responsibilities. But just what 
these responsibilities are is clouded in a welter of con- 
flicting opinions. It was to clarify some of this confusion 
that the twenty-ninth Annual Harvard Business Confer- 
ence considered the proper role of business in relation to 
its immediate community, in international operations, in 
urban renewal programs, and in political action. In order 
that the views of the prominent businessmen, government 
officials, and educational leaders who participated in the 
conference might find a wider audience, they have been 
collected in this volume. Edited by Dan H. Fenn, Jr., 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New York, 
1960, 159 pp., $4.75. 
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Selecting Tube Assembly Workers 


The experience of an electronic products manufacturer illustrates how a testing 


program can help secure qualified personnel and reduce turnover 


Mssties CONTAIN small electronic tubes, some 
only one inch long and no bigger around than a foun- 
tain pen. These tubes consist of approximately twelve 
components, some quite small and fragile. It is assem- 
bled by hand. The work is done at a bench. Tweezers 
are used for much of the operation. With practice, a 
tube can be assembled in less than one minute. 

It is not especially difficult to learn to put an elec- 
tronic tube together. The trick is to do it quickly and 
accurately. And then to keep on doing it eight hours 
a day, five days a week. Those who can do this take 
home a fair-sized pay envelope Friday nights. 

Twenty years ago the Sonotone Corporation of 
Elmsford, New York, had some ideas about the char- 
acteristics of good assembly workers.! It thought that 
fernales would be better suited to the work than males 
but it didn’t know whether the females should be 
young and eager or middle-aged and settled. 


Piano Players Preferred 


The company was sure, however, that good eyesight, 
finger dexterity and skill with small tools (as a tweezer) 
were important. To get a line on an applicant’s manual 
abilities, Sonotone’s interviewers used to ask: “Can 
you play the piano? Do you knit well?” Those who did 
not indicate interest and skills in such activities were 
regarded as unlikely candidates for tube assembly 
work. Those who replied that they liked to play the 
piano, knit, use tools, or do fine work of one kind or 
another were hired, if they met the other conditions of 
employment. 

This rule-of-thumb approach worked fairly well. But 
Sonotone was not satisfied. There still were too many 
misses among the hits, too much turnover among 
those who did not like the assembly work or who were 
found to be unsuited for it. 

The company knew that some turnover must always 
be expected, but it felt its rate was higher than it need 


* The Sonotone Corporation is best known as a manufacturer of 
hearing aids. It makes tubes for its own product, for other com- 
panies, and for the government. It also manufactures nickel-cad- 
mium rechargeable batteries, phonograph pickups, hi-fi and other 
electronic equipment. Present employment stands at 1,450 and 
current sales approximate $20 million annually. 
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be. Three possible explanations for this situation were 
projected: 


e An applicant may claim skill as a piano player that he 
(she) really does not possess; the judgment is a subjective one 
and an applicant, eager to secure work, is apt to give himself 
the benefit of any doubt that may exist. 

e There may not be much relation between success at 
playing a piano and success at putting electronic tubes to- 
gether; perhaps a test is needed that comes closer to approxi- 
mating the demands of the job. 

e Success on a job depends upon many things; maybe 
there are other characteristics as important as manual dex- 
terity. 


The company concluded that if this analysis was 
correct, it probably would be advisable to get advice 
and help from specialists in the field of selection. The 
personnel director called on a firm of industrial psy- 
chologists. He described the company’s setup, par- 
ticularly the tube assembly work and reviewed the cur- 
rent selection methods. 


Test Approach Tried... 


As a result of this conference fourteen years ago, 
Sonotone purchased some tests and began using them. 
It has used them ever since. And the testing program, 
begun in 1946, is virtually the same today. 

Applicants for tube assembly work are given two 
tests: the Keystone Telebinocular and the Crawford 
Small Parts Assembly tests. The former measures vis- 
ual acuity. Testing time is approximately ten minutes. 
Basically, it is similar to the stereoscope used to view 
pictures in three dimensions. The Keystone instrument 
is mounted in a fixed position. The lighting is con- 
trolled. Standardized cards are used, and the sig- 
nificance of a subject’s responses is known. The Key- 
stone Telebinocular is also used by a number of op- 
tometrists. 

The Crawford test is less well known. It measures 
fine eye-hand coordination. The test materials are 
tweezers, screwdrivers, screws, pins, collars and a 
metal plate, 10” x 10” x 1”, with a number of holes 
bored through it. An average person can complete the 
test in fifteen minutes. 
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The Crawford test is in two parts. Part 1 measures 
ability to insert metal pins in small holes with a 
tweezer and to place collars over the tops of the pins. 
The applicant is told what to do and then given a 
chance to “warm up” by placing six pins in as many 
holes and capping them with the collars. Then he is 
asked to go ahead and do the thirty-six remaining 
holes in the same way. Sonotone has found that good 
applicants for assembly jobs complete the test in three 
minutes and fifty-five seconds or less. Borderline time 
is four and one-half minutes. Those taking longer are 
discouraged by the interviewer who points out that 
they do not seem to be suited to the work. 

Sonotone has found that it is not necessary to give 
the second and longer part of the Crawford test which 


measures dexterity in placing small screws in threaded 
holes and sinking them with a screwdriver. 


-.. and Found Useful 


Before the Crawford test was used with applicants, 
it was given to several hundred Sonotone employees. 
All those working in tube assembly and all who volun- 
teered from other departments were tested. The pur- 
pose was to establish average scores or norms.’ The 
procedure also served to familiarize the employees with 
the test that would be given to future applicants. The 


‘These scores are made up by grouping and combining the indi- 
vidual scores. Let us suppose one hundred persons take the Crawford 
test (Part 1). Each is timed by stop watch. The fastest worker 
completes the test in three minutes, the slowest in five minutes, and 
the remaining ninety-eight some place in between. The scores then 


A Subject Is Shown Taking Part 1 of the Crawford Small Parts Assembly Test 


Photo courtesy of The Psychological Corporation 
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assembly workers did appreciably better on the Craw- 
ford test than the other employees, thus suggesting 
that it would prove useful in the selection of future 
applicants for assembly jobs. 

Sonotone now has four complete Crawford test 
units, so four applicants can be tested at the same 
time. As this test eliminates more applicants than the 
Keystone and as it can be administered in less time, it 
is given first. Only those who pass the Crawford are 
given the Keystone. Other tests are not given for tube 
assembly work. 

A separate room is reserved for the testing. The tests 
are stored neatly out of sight when not in use. Indi- 
vidually screened booths have been constructed along 
one wall, so that each applicant can work without dis- 
traction. Stop watches are used for timing. A clerk 
who has been trained in test administration is in at- 
tendance. 

At the present time Sonotone employs approximate- 
ly one hundred tube assembly workers. The number 
needed fluctuates with business conditions. Sonotone, 
of course, is not a large company, and thus it does not 
need to do much testing. A peak load for tube assem- 
bly testing, for example, runs fifteen to twenty candi- 
dates per day. Sometimes there is a backlog of tested 
applicants. 

Because of its favorable experience with the program 
for choosing tube assemblers, Sonotone now tests 
applicants for all jobs. Intelligence, clerical, and 
arithmetic tests are given to office workers. Secretaries 
are given intelligence, typing and dictation tests. Sales- 
men must pass aptitude tests. The company currently 
is standardizing an hour-long trade test for electronic 
technicians.! 


Appraising the Program 


Testing is not a fad with Sonotone. The company 
knew what it wanted when it investigated the possi- 
bilities of a testing program. It sought competent, pro- 
fessional guidance; it used appropriate, standardized 
tests; and it followed carefully the administrative pro- 
cedures outlined in the test manuals. The company 


can be added and an average struck. Or they can be arranged in 
order (e.g. fastest to slowest) and the twenty-fifth, fiftieth, and 
seventy-fifth scores encircled. At this point management can say: 
“We will give this test to applicants and hire only those who do 
better than the average person in the one hundred that we’ve tested 
already,” or “We will hire only those who score in the top quartile 
(the top 25%) as determined by the one hundred that we've tested 
already,” or management can set any other standard that it wishes. 

The trade test is being developed by Sonotone and is not yet 
available to others. Other tests used by Sonotone—the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test, the SRA Typing Skills Test, the General Clerical 
Test, and the Short Employment Tests—can be obtained from 
psychological supply houses. 
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began slowly, keeping records and building on its own 
experience. Today it is familiar with both the advan- 
tages and the limitations of testing. In selecting the 
tube assembly workers, for example, Sonotone knows 
that it still makes some mistakes. 

“We are not 100% accurate,” the personnel director 
reported. “A few people pass the tests only to fail on 
the job. And probably some of those who took too long 
on the test would have worked out all right if we had 
hired them. But in general we have learned to trust 
the test finding. Nine times in ten it’s right. That’s a 
lot better average than we used to have. Maybe if we 
tested for temperament and other things that no doubt 
affect success on a job, we could do better still. This 
may come later on, but meanwhile we know our 
present program is very much worthwhile.” 


STEPHEN HABBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Management Practices—The author, organization counsel 
for Lockheed Aircraft, is interested in “developing a high 
standard of creative human effort,” through democratic 
management. He does not dwell on the theory of “demo- 
cratic management” but emphasizes instead its practical 
applications. 

The book begins with management principles and con- 
cludes with specific methods and guides for delegating, 
directing, coordinating, communicating, and motivating 
personnel. The author also offers suggestions for improving 
operational and organizational planning. Included are 
checklists, case histories, functional descriptions and prac- 
tical examples. By Richard C. Anderson, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 327 West 41 St., New York 36, New York, 
1960, 312 pp., $7. 


The Men from the Boys—What distinguishes the mature ex- 
ecutive from the merely capable manager? The author 
has formed his own conclusions based upon his contacts 
with managers and executives during his years as an 
editor of Fortune magazine. In this book he uses a series 
of fictionalized dialogues, letters, memos, and diaries in 
an attempt to illustrate in action the characteristics that 
he believes truly separate the men from the boys. 

After presenting his definition of an “executive,” he 
goes on to consider the qualities of good judgment; co- 
operation; initiative-ambition-drive; decisiveness; emo- 
tional stability; getting along with people; dependability 
and conformity; fairness; leadership; and loyalty, dedica- 
tion, and integrity. By Perrin Stryker, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, New York, 1960, 237 pp., $3.95. 
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Douglas McGregor’s “Theory Y" 


For THE PEOPLE who have read his articles or 
heard him speak at management councils, Douglas 
McGregor’s latest book presents no shattering sur- 
prises. Yet the book “The Human Side of Enterprise”? 
is already viewed as significant by those who have 
come to look at Professor McGregor as a philosopher 
of the modern management movement. 

What Professor McGregor has done here is to draw 
many of his ideas together into a coherent manage- 
ment philosophy and give it a name. So from now on, 
when people talk about Douglas McGregor’s ideas, it 
may not be surprising to hear frequent use of the term 
“Theory Y.” 

Despite the patent-medicine flavor of its name, 
Theory Y is not presented as any new gimmick. 
Rather it is offered as a full-dress management philos- 
ophy for our time. 

The “our time” part is important, argues Professor 
McGregor. Times have a habit of changing, and so do 
the conditions under which men conduct business. A 
system of management control based on “direction and 
control through the exercise of authority” may have 
worked when bosses had disciplinary powers as strin- 
gent as any in the military or church. But that day is 
past. Today, he points out, employees are quite able 
to protect themselves from their employers. When top 
management relies primarily on authority to control 
workers and supervisors, the result is resistance, re- 
striction of output, indifference to organizational ob- 
jectives and refusal to accept responsibility. Just to 
keep things moving, top management must set up 
complicated systems of police-style controls. 

So, he continues, whatever usefulness exercise of 
authority served in times past, it is certainly no longer 
appropriate today. 

But Professor McGregor does not stop there. Not 
only are authoritarian methods inappropriate today, 
he says, but research in the social sciences indicates 
that they were never the best way of getting things 
done. 

The picture of man that “materially influences man- 


*“The Human Side of Enterprise” by Douglas McGregor, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York 36, 
N. Y., 246 pp., $4.95. 
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agement strategy in a wide sector of American indus- 
try” is fundamentally wrong, claims Professor Mc- 
Gregor. This view—that man is lazy and must be 
forced to produce at adequate levels, that he prefers 
security to ambition and passivity to responsibility— 
is not in Professor McGregor’s view supported by 
fifty years of research into management. 

This is where Theory Y comes in. Theory Y, says the 
author, is more in accord with existing knowledge. Re- 
search supports the idea that men will find work satis- 
fying if it is voluntarily performed and will seek 
responsibility if the conditions are right. The key to 
both are self-commitment to organizational goals. The 
worker or manager must feel that his personal goals 
are tied to organizational goals. This commitment 
is a function of rewards and this does not mean more 
money but ego-satisfactions and “self-actualization.” 

All this wouldn’t mean very much, however, if work- 
ers didn’t have the native ability to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities Professor McGregor would like to give 
them. Social research indicates, however, that “the 
capacity to exercise a relatively high degree of 
imagination, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution 
of organizational problems is widely, not narrowly, 
distributed in the population.” Men rarely get a 
chance, under present conditions of industrial life, to 
use what they’ve got. 

A manager who wishes to apply Theory Y has no 
easy task, warns Mr. McGregor. He must start from 
the bottom in rebuilding his own attitudes and rela- 
tionships with his subordinates. From that moment he 
must consciously try to create situations “in which a 
subordinate can achieve his own goals best by 
directing his efforts toward the objectives of the en- 
terprise,” and a climate in which subordinates will feel 
they are being treated fairly. 

What does this mean in practice? Mr. McGregor 
spells it out this way: It means that persuasion rather 
than force, compromise rather than dictation will be 
the rule. It means that the subordinate will participate 
in setting the limits of his own job instead of being 
straitjacketed by a position description thrust upon 
him from above. His performance will be appraised 
against specific targets which he himself has set. The 
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atmosphere will be one of cooperation rather than 
criticism and he will be given the initiative in making 
the appraisal. 

In the administration of wages and promotions, the 
principles of equity and incentive should rule. Super- 
visors should use wage formulas and psychological 
testing as tools, not as replacements for executive 
judgment or to justify managerial irresponsibility. 
Here, too, the subordinate should be given every op- 
portunity to participate in the promotional process, 
deciding for himself whether he shall be considered for 
promotion or not, and to which jobs. Target-setting 
sessions are suggested, in which the subordinate sets 
his own short- and long-term goals and his superior 
counsels him on a program of self-development. Psy- 
chological testing can be used by the subordinate to 
indicate, for his own use, his own strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Mr. McGregor has some very warm things to say 
about the Scanlon plan. On its surface this plan is a 
wedding of the suggestion system with bonuses that 
result from rises in company efficiency. Underneath 
.lies a management philosophy which organizes the 
suggestion system to insure participation and trust. 


“There are arguments, disagreements, hot discussions 
in Scanlon plan companies,’ writes Professor Mc- 
Gregor, but “they are always centered around the 
problems of improved performance.” 

Theory Y also leads Professor McGregor to criticize 
efforts to turn staff into corporate watchdogs. When 
top management uses watchdogs, lower levels will find 
effective (and expensive for the corporation) means to 
avoid their teeth. Moreover staff is a particularly bad 
spot from which to play the authoritarian, because it 
really doesn’t have enough authority to make its de- 
cisions stick. 

Instead, Mr. McGregor says, staff’s role should be 
“that of providing professional help to all levels of 
management.” The staff man must keep in mind “that 
help is always defined by the recipient.” Therefore, the 
“proper role of the staff member is that of the pro- 
fessional vis-a-vis his clients.” 

In this book, Mr. McGregor does not dwell on 
techniques. “The manager whose underlying assump- 
tions are those of traditional management theory can- 
not manage by integration and self-control no matter 
what techniques or forms are provided him,” he writes. 

—AJ. 


Management Bookshelf 


The Red Executive—This is a description of the Soviet fac- 
tory manager and a comparison with the American execu- 
tive. Based on first-hand information gathered by the 
author during visits to the Soviet Union, the book is loaded 
with anecdotes and written in a conversational style. One 
of the author’s main points is that despite differences in 
economic and political organization the daily routine of the 
“red” executive and his red, white and blue counterpart 
are “startlingly similar.” By David Granick, Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, Long Island, New York, 
1960, 334 pp., $4.50. 


A Norwegian Contribution to Management Development— 
The director of the Labor and Management Center at Yale 
University presents in this volume an evaluation of the 
advanced management course given at the Norwegian 
School of Economics and Business Administration by the 
Administrative Research Foundation of Norway. An 
eleven-week course, it is described by the author as being 
roughly equivalent to the Henley Administrative Staff 
College in the United Kingdom and the Harvard Ad- 
vanced Management Course in the United States. Yet he 
considers it able to stand, in its own right, as “one of the 
few outstanding examples of this type of executive devel- 
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opment program in the world.” The book may be ordered 
through the Yale Labor and Management Center, 333 
Center Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. By E. Wight 
Bakke, The Administrative Research Foundation at the 
Norwegian School of Economics and Business Administra- 
tion, Bergen, Norway, 1959, 175 pp., $2.50. 


The Manager’s Job—Since 1951 Columbia University has 
offered a utility management workshop as a means for 
developing managers in the public utilities industry. In 
the workshops, speakers from both academic life and busi- 
ness make formal presentations to supplement the group 
projects and discussions that form the core of the pro- 
gram. Collected in this book are thirty-two papers that 
have been presented at workshops held between 1956 
through 1959. ) 

For publication, they have been grouped into six sec- 
tions that deal with the qualifications necessary for a 
company president; managerial techniques common to all 
administrative levels; the manager’s human relations; 
communication and management; the selection, appraisal, 
and development of managers; and theories of decision 
making. Edited by Robert T. Livingstone and William W. 
Waite, Columbia University Press, New York, New York, 
1960, 459 pp., $10. 
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Outside Business Interests of Key Employees 


Key PERSONNEL are permitted to carry on out- 
side business activities in almost two-thirds of the 195 
manufacturing companies participating in a survey 
of business opinion and experience made by Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp. The practice is generally discouraged, 
however, and most companies report that they will not 
allow executives and other key employees to engage in 
outside business activities in cases where a conflict of 
interest could arise or where the time devoted to such 
activities could affect the employee’s performance on 
the job. 

About one-third of the companies surveyed do not 
permit key employees to become involved in outside 
business activities under any circumstances whatever. 
Many of these respondents express the belief that they 
have contracted for their employees’ full productive 
time and that, in any event, key employees are kept 
too busy to engage in outside business ventures. “If 
they have any extra time,” says one executive vice- 
president, “we can use that, too.” 

One respondent in ten reports having a written 
policy statement regarding outside business activities 
of its key employees. For the most part, however, re- 
porting executives indicate that the company’s posi- 
tion on these matters is well understood, and conse- 
quently does not require any formal treatment. Many 
of these executives simply state that “the issue is 
clear,” while others refer to “unwritten rules” relating 
to outside business activities. 


This article is based on the views and experiences of 
the 195 cooperating manufacturing companies and 
no attempt has been made to supplement the infor- 
mation with an analysis of the various laws pertain- 
ing to fiduciary responsibilities and other legal 
aspects of the questions under discussion. Where 
such matters of law are in question, companies might 
well consult their counsel. 

The full text of this article originally appeared in 
the November Business Record, along with numerous 
examples of company policy statements. Because of 
the widespread interest in this subject, it is repro- 
duced here. 
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A number of manufacturers say that the issues in- 
volved in outside business ventures of their key em- 
ployees are matters that require good judgment, high 
ethical standards, and common honesty; and that 
since their employees are expected to have these traits, 
a formalization of policy is unnecessary. The president 
of a machinery company, for example, states: “Execu- 
tives of a majority of companies, publicly owned or 
otherwise, do not need ironclad policies covering out- 
side interests since these officers must be honest, 
conscientious, and men of the highest integrity. They 
know the difference between what is right and wrong 
in connection with their own company operations.” 

In a similar vein, the vice-president of another com- 
pany observes: “If senior officers have a sense of 
responsibility, it will be transmitted down into the 
organization and the problem of conflicts of interest 
will be minimized. There is nothing that will take the 
place of good management in this regard.” 


CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 


“Conflicts of interest,” defined by several reporting > 
executives as “acting in interests other than those of 
the company,” is a subject of concern to many manu- 
facturers. In the opinion of many respondents, it 
would be impossible to prepare an exhaustive list of 
employee actions that might be considered as con- 
flicting with company interests. On the other hand, 
the policy statements of several companies are quite 
specific about certain relationships which they believe 
can lead to such interest conflicts. 

Respondents are particularly alert to possible con- 
flicts of interest arising when employees or their close 
relatives invest in firms doing business with their com- 
panies. However, a small interest in such companies, 
as would be the case in the ownership of listed stocks, 
is generally permitted. Six out of ten survey partici- 
pants have a policy prohibiting key employees from 
having a “significant” interest in a supplier or, in some 
cases, a customer company. What constitutes a “sig- 
nificant” interest is not defined in most of these 
policies, although a few stipulate that ownership shall 
not exceed a certain amount (often specified as 1% or 
2% of the outstanding stock). Large investments 
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would be “palpably unethical,” say a few respondents; 
others indicate that they are “unalterably opposed” 
to such practices. 

A metals company, on the other hand, reports that 
one of its employees “holds a half interest in a supplier 
company. This situation has been fully revealed to us. 
The employee does not participate in the management 
of the company and all business transactions are on 
an arm’s length basis. We would not encourage this 
type of relationship, but we will not deprive ourselves 
of a favorable source of supply because of it.” 

A number of companies indicate that an employee’s 
investments, whether in suppliers, customers, or even 
competitors, “is his own affair.” This view is expressed 
in the policy of a metals company, as follows: “We 
intend that the lives of employees outside the plant 
shall be self-administered and not interfered with by 
the company, so long as plant efficiency is not im- 
paired. The company’s position with respect to em- 
ployees investing in customer or supplier companies is 
that they may invest wherever they please without 
restriction.” 


Purchasing Scrutinized 


Members of the purchasing department are fre- 
quently described as being in a position which is par- 
ticularly sensitive to conflicts of interest. Consequent- 
ly, their activities are often examined with special care. 

A number of companies continually study the pat- 
tern of purchases, with an eye toward uncovering 
purchasing irregularities. Many of these respondents 
express confidence that “purchasing procedures are 
guarded sufficiently to assure that competitive bid- 
ding within the bounds of proper quality prevails, and 
that variances from such procedures would be brought 
to light.” As the vice-president of a rubber company 
states: “We believe that our purchasing and con- 
tracting controls are sufficient to insure arm’s length 
transactions.” 

Some of the manufacturers surveyed prescribe in 
detail the manner in which purchasing is to be carried 
out. For example, “competitive or current market 
prices must be obtained for all purchases,” states the 
purchasing guide of an oil company. ‘Whenever the 
dollar value of the requirements is sufficient and when 
experience indicates it is to the best interests of the 
company, quotations shall be obtained from at least 
two qualified suppliers, and the order shall be awarded 
to the low bidder unless other factors such as quality, 
performance, capacity, credit standings, or integrity of 
management outweigh price consideration. Unless 
there is obvious evidence of gross error, it is expected 
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that all bidders stand or fall on the basis of their first 
quotations.” 

In one case, the additional steps taken by a rubber 
company to control the purchasing operation are de- 
scribed by the controller as follows: “We rotate 
purchasing people from job to job and maintain a 
progressive personnel policy so that they realize that 
they have as good a status as the people outside our 


company who contact them. We also make use of vari- 


ous techniques of purchasing beyond competitive bids, 
such as having certain purchase orders reviewed by 
higher level personnel, or making certain that the 
buyer always has price information to support his 
purchase orders.” 


Speculation, Gifts 


A few companies bar their employees from specu- 
lating in commodities or dealing in leases in which it is 
known that the company is interested. The policy 
statement of one company also mentions that specula- 
tion in the company’s stock on the basis of privileged 
information is considered unethical. Some firms bar 
employees from accepting gifts, favors or other bene- 
fits that might place them under obligation to a 
customer or supplier. 


Directorships 


Few cooperating companies have bylaw provisions 
regarding possible conflicts of interest of their direc- 
tors. Several note, however, that certain states require 
a charter provision that if a director discloses his 
interest in any transaction with the corporation, then 
the transaction is not voidable on that account. 

Most manufacturers do not believe that the absence 
of bylaws or written policies regarding directors’ ac- 
tivities presents any problem. They point out that 
outside board members are usually expected to have 
interests elsewhere, but that such interests are not to 
conflict with their responsibilities to the company. In 
the case of one paper company, “questions of the 
possibility of conflict of interest are always investi- 
gated thoroughly before nominating a candidate for 
our board,” explains the president. “In the event of 
any possible conflict, the candidate’s name is not pre- 
sented.” 

In addition, some executives note that regulations of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission require a 
written statement from every director concerning his 
interest in financial transactions affecting the com- 
pany. ji 

When possible conflicts involving directors do arise, 
they are reportedly handled “individually.” In one 
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case, a metals company president reports, “we had a 
director who was president of another company, in a 
noncompeting line, that acquired a new subsidiary 
competitive with one of our divisions. The director 
resigned of his own accord.” 

When it comes to their own officers accepting direc- 
torships of other corporations, most companies believe 
that such relationships may prove beneficial to the 
company as well as to the individual. Consequently, 
they encourage such activities. Nevertheless, many 
companies require that offers of directorships be 
cleared with management before they are accepted. 
Possible legal violations are carefully ‘checked with 
counsel. 


Professional Employees 


Legal, medical, and other professional employees of 
cooperating companies are generally discouraged from 
maintaining a private practice. But the principal ob- 
jection is to activities that might be considered as 
“hanging out a shingle.’ Most manufacturers indicate 
that they do not mind these employees assisting 
friends and associates, on a personal basis, with such 
matters as preparing tax returns, checking leases, or 
drafting wills. 


USE OF AUDITS 


A number of companies rely on audits to bring to 
light situations in which employees may not be work- 
ing in the best interests of the company. Some indicate 
that independent public accountants review the scope 
of the internal audit and evaluate existing control 
systems. One company reports that its outside auditors 
pay particular attention to sales and construction con- 
tracts, license agreements, banking agreements, and to 
the advertising and purchasing functions. 

On the other hand, the present auditing techniques 
of most cooperating manufacturers either do not or 
are not intended to reveal possible conflicts of interest. 
Some express the belief, however, that this should be 
one of the purposes of their auditing techniques. “In 
view of the importance now being attached to this 
matter of conflict of interest,’ observes the treasurer 
of one company, “it would seem appropriate that certi- 
fied public accountants might assume the responsi- 
bility of verifying the existence or nonexistence of such 
conflicts before giving a clear certificate, and that they 
might qualify their certificates to the extent such 
conflicts exist.” Other respondents believe that such 
audits would be difficult to make and might not be 
reliable. 

Manufacturers who report that they do not need 
any controls to uncover conflicts of interest frequently 
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explain that such situations would be “readily appar- 
ent to top management.” This attitude is most often 
expressed by executives of small companies who say 
they are familiar with the activities of their key em- 
ployees. 

Most companies expect key employees to make 
known to the company any of their outside interests 
that could result in conflicts of interest. In some cases, 
disclosure questionnaires or affidavits are disseminated 
periodically to keep the company informed of such 
outside activities and business interests. Other com- 
panies feel that the circulation of such questionnaires 
may cause ill will because they imply distrust and may 
not accomplish their purpose because anyone engaging 
in improper practices is likely to give false answers. 

A few firms hold management personnel responsible 
for keeping informed as to the outside interests of em- 
ployees working under them and for bringing question- 
able cases to the company’s attention. 

Contractors dealing with some companies are re- 
quired to disclose interests in their business held by 
company employees when a contract is signed. If such 
relationships are found to exist, but are not divulged, 
the company may terminate the contract. 


NEED FOR ACTION? 


Several manufacturers who have taken little or no 
action in this regard in the past say they are now reap- 
praising their situation with respect to possible con- 
flicts of interest within their companies. Some have 
already written explicit policies covering this area 
within the past year. Other manufacturers indicate 
that their company’s position on conflicts of interest, 
though well known to their employees, is now being 
reemphasized. 

Nevertheless,’ the majority of companies surveyed 
are planning no new efforts to control outside business 
activities. Some explain that they consider their pres- 
ent methods of control to be adequate, but more often 
executives simply report that “no such problems exist 
as far as our company is concerned.” 


GerRALD J. Fucus 
G. CLarK THOMPSON 
Division of Business Practices 


Ideas That Became Big Business—Innovation, drive and new 
ideas are celebrated in these capsule biographies of 206 
American companies. The author, a marketing consultant, 
has designed the book for informational and inspirational 
reading. By Clinton Woods, Founders, Inc., Garrett Build- 
ing, Baltimore 2, Maryland, 1959, 441 pp., $5.75. 
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The BLS Expands Its Wage Survey Program 


Engineering and law are among the professions on which the BLS now gathers 


salary data. The revised survey covers eighty labor market areas 


Tue WAGE and salary survey today is an indis- 
pensable management tool. Even in companies where 
the “going rate” concept of wages is subordinated to 
other criteria, the question of what is being paid 
elsewhere for comparable work is invariably con- 
sidered. 

For several decades the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has been a widely used source of information on occu- 
pational pay data. Through the bureau’s wage and 
industry survey programs answers to such questions 
as the following have been readily available. What 
is the going rate for an accounting clerk in Atlanta, 
Georgia and what is the average pay for a turret 
lathe operator in the machinery industry in Portland, 
Oregon? 

To meet growing demands for much broader occu- 
pational and geographical coverage, the BLS expanded 
its occupational wage survey program from twenty to 
sixty labor market areas during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960. Beginning with the current fiscal year, 
eighty labor market areas will be surveyed annually. 
The eighty labor markets include urban areas in forty- 
two states and the District of Columbia. 

In addition to an expanded geographical coverage, 
the new program also includes for the first time a 
number of professional and administrative jobs, such 
as office service managers, clerical supervisors, person- 
nel directors, lawyers, and engineers. Salary estimates 
for these positions will be made each year on a nation- 
wide basis. As in the past, rates of pay for office cleri- 
cal, drafting, industrial nurse and manual occupa- 
tions are continued in the present program. But 
national estimates for drafting and selected office cleri- 
cal jobs that were not previously available are now 
included as well. 

Another aspect of the expanded program is the 
scheduling of a wide range of industry studies which 
will be made on a regularly recurring basis. Each year 
about twenty industries will be studied. In all, seventy 
industries are tentatively scheduled; fifty of these will 
be surveyed on a five-year cycle, twelve on a three- 
year cycle, and eight on an annual basis. For the most 
part, the industry studies are national in scope, al- 
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though some are locality surveys, and a few are 
regional. 


SCOPE OF THE BLS SURVEYS 


The eighty labor markets now included in the 1960- 
61 community occupational wage studies represent 
the 188 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas in 
the United States, excluding Hawaii. In selecting the 
survey sample, the 188 statistical areas were divided 
into eighty groups (strata) and one sample was 
selected from each group. A number of the larger 
standard statistical areas (SMSA’s) are self-repre- 
senting, but most of the smaller sample areas selected 
represent several areas in a stratum. 

In Table 1, the areas representing each of the eighty 
groups are divided into regions and listed under their 
appropriate state or district. Contained in the eighty 
areas are four-fifths of the nonagricultural population 
and employment in the 188 SMSA’s. Further informa- 
tion regarding the survey sample is given in the box 
on page 29. 

Between July, 1959 and June, 1960 (the first year 
in which the new survey program operated) sixty 
areas were surveyed. Bulletins are now in print for 
each of these areas (italicized in Table 1). During the 
current fiscal year, surveys will be conducted in the 
entire sample of SMSA’s, in addition to two other 
areas not included in the eighty-area sample. A sched- 
ule showing the period of study for each of the eighty 
areas is shown in Table 2. As each area is surveyed, 
a bulletin will be issued showing occupational earnings 
for the jobs included. All bulletins may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. or from each of the five Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ regional offices.1 

Jobs covered in each area include sixteen mainte- 
nance and powerplant occupations; seventeen cus- 
todial and material movement occupations; twenty- 


The five BLS regional offices are located at 18 Oliver Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts; 341 Ninth Avenue, New York 1, New 
York; 1371 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 9, Georgia; 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; and 630 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco 11, California. 
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six office clerical jobs; and four levels of drafting occu- 
pations. Occupational classifications are based on a 
uniform set of job descriptions designed to take ac- 
count of interestablishment variation in duties within 
the same job. These job descriptions are also available 
from BLS upon request. An illustration of earnings 
data contained in the area occupational wage surveys 
is presented in Table 3. 

The area surveys also provide information on estab- 
lishment practices and supplementary wage provisions 


(fringe benefits). Included among these are shift 
differential pay, scheduled weekly hours, incidence of 
paid holidays and vacations, and group insurance and 
pension plans. These data are presented separately 
for office and plant workers, and tabulations are 
shown for manufacturing and for selected nonmanu- 
facturing sectors as well as for all industries combined. 
An added feature of the surveys is the preparation of 
estimates for the composite of metropolitan areas. 


(Text continued on page 26.) 


Table 1: Program of Labor Market Occupational Wage and Salary Levels and Trends’ 


Northeast 


North Central 


South 


West 


Connecticut: 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Maine: Portland 


Massachusetts: 
Boston 
Lawrence-Haverhill 
Worcester 


New Hampshire: Manchester 


New Jersey: 
Newark combined with Jersey 
City 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic 
Trenton 


New York: 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Buffalo 
New York City 


Pennsylvania: 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 
York 


Rhode Island: Providence 


Illinois: 
Chicago 
Davenport-Rock 
Tsland-Moline 
Rockford 


Indiana» 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 


Towa: 
Des Moines 
Waterloo 


Kansas: Wichita 


Michigan: 
Detroit 
Muskegon-Muskegon 
Heights 


Minnesota: Minneapolis- 
St. Paul 


Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 


Nebraska: Omaha 


Ohio: 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 


South Dakota: Sioua Falls 
Wisconsin: 


Green Bay 
Milwaukee 


Alabama: Birmingham 


Arkansas: Little Rock- 
North Little Rock 


Arizona: Phoenix 


California: 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 


San Bernardino-Riverside- 
Delaware: Wilmington Ontario 

San Francisco-Oakland 
District of Columbia: 


Washington Colorado: Denver 
Florida: New Mexico: Albuquerque 

Jacksonville 

Miami Oregon: Portland 
Georgia: Utah: Salt Lake City 

Atlanta 

Savannah Washington: 

Seattle 

Kentucky: Louisville Spokane 


Louisiana: New Orleans 
Maryland: Baltimore 
Mississippi: Jackson 


North Carolina: 
Charlotte 
Raleigh 


Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 
South Carolina: Greenville 


Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
Memphis 


Texas: 
Beaumont-Port Arthur 
Dallas 
Forth Worth 
Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio 


Virginia: 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 
combined with Newport 
News-Hampton 
Richmond 


West Virginia: Charleston 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, “New Dimensions in BLS Wage Survey Work,” Monthly Labor Review, October, 1959, p. 1,082. 
Note: Italics added by Tne ConrERENCE Boarp to indicate areas surveyed in fiscal 1959-60. 
! The eighty areas listed in the table were selected to represent 188 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
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Professional and Administrative Occupations 


In addition to the wage and salary data collected by 
the bureau in its community wage surveys, the ex- 
panded program provides for collection of salary data 
for a selected group of professional and administrative 
positions. These positions! are: 


Clerical Supervisory 


Managers, office services, I 
Managers, office services, II 
Managers, office services, III 
Managers, office services, IV 


Supervisors, key punch, I 
Supervisors, key punch, II 
Supervisors, payroll 
Supervisors, tabulating- 
machine unit, I 
Supervisors, tabulating- 
machine unit, II 


Personnel Management 


Job analysts, I 

Job analysts, II 

Job analysts, III 

Job analysts, IV 
Employment managers, I 
Employment managers, II 


Employment managers, III 
Employment managers, IV 
Directors of personnel. I 
Directors of personnel, II 
Directors of personnel, III 
Directors of personnel, IV 


Attorneys 


Attorneys, I 
Attorneys, IT 
Attorneys, III 


Attorneys, IV 
Attorneys, V 
Attorneys, VI 


Accountants and Auditors 


Accountants, I 
Accountants, II 
Accountants, III 


Auditors, I 
Auditors, II 
Auditors, III 


Accountants, IV 
Accountants, V 


Auditors, IV 


Engineers and Scientists 
Chemists, I 
Chemists, II 
Chemists, IIT 
Chemists, IV 
Chemists, V 
Chemists, VI 
Engineers, I 
Engineers, II 
Engineers, III 
Engineers, IV 


Engineers, V 
Engineers, VI 
Mathematicians, I 
Mathematicians, II 
Mathematicians, ITI 
Mathematicians, IV 
Mathematicians, V 
Mathematicians, VI 
Mathematicians, VII 
Directors, research and 
development 


The professional and managerial jobs will be studied 
annually in a subsample of establishments selected 
from the eighty areas. Data for these occupations will 
be presented on a nationwide level only, with no 
separate estimates for the various industry com- 
ponents. Therefore, a much smaller sample of estab- 


: 1 Job descriptions are available through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
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lishments will be used. For the first year, about 1,600 
establishments are included in the sample, all em- 
ploying one hundred or more people. The first report 
on national estimates for professional and administra- 
tive occupations will be available in December, 1960. 


INDUSTRY OCCUPATIONAL WAGE SURVEYS 


Through its wage structure series, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has for many years conducted studies 
of occupational earnings on an industry basis. Aside 
from the earnings data which these studies reveal, 
other industry characteristics are reported, such as 
fringe benefit practices, employment characteristics, 
degree of unionization, and length of the workweek. 
The new program of industry occupational wage sur- 
veys will continue to provide this type of information, 
but the sporadic industry studies in the past will now 
be done on a regularly recurring basis. The industries 
selected for concentration, and an indication of the cy- 
cle and type of survey involved, are shown in Table 4. 

The exact starting date for each industry cycle has 
not yet been determined. Such factors as budget con- 


siderations, direct federal interest in public contracts, — 


the impact of collective bargaining (i.e., termination 
dates, wage adjustment patterns, deferred increases) all 
influence the exact timing of the scheduled studies. The 
industries listed in Table 4 for annual study are mainly 
those which in the past have been studied on a yearly 
basis. The relatively low-wage industries are, for the 
most part, slated for study on a three-year cycle, 
while most other industries are to be studied once 
every five years. 

For the present fiscal year, about fifteen industry 
studies are scheduled. Some of these are already in 


process, and presumably all will be completed by next | 


June. The industries are: 


Cotton textiles 
Crude petroleum and 


Apparel—women’s and 
misses’ dresses 


Banking natural gas products 

Candy and other Hospitals 
confectioneries Machinery 

Cigarettes Nonferrous foundries 

Communications Synthetic textiles 


Industries studied during the year ending in June 


1960 are: 
Communications Machinery 
Fluid milk Plastic products 


Power laundries and 
dry cleaners 
Structural clay products 


Glass and glassware, 
pressed and blown 
Hotels 


(Text continued on page 29.) 
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Table 4: Program of Industry Occupational Wage Surveys 


(Tentative Coverage) 


Cycle and Type of Cycle and Type of 
Survev Survev 1 
Industry See Industry Sule! 
3-Year 5-Year 8-Year 5-Year 
Annual Cycle Cycle Annual Cycle Cycle 
MANUFACTURING Stone, clay, and glass products: 
: : Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..... .....  ..... NW-O 
Foe ee ee pene NW-O Structtiral clayaproduetsasten 4. sreeisaisre a eee) saree NW-O 
IGC MUS ye cdbioodp ree herestanhen.s aide! | heeax L-O Primary metal industries: 
pee and other Sani oe a eles Blast furnaces, steelworks, and rolling mills. .....  ..... NW-O 
ontfectionery and related products........ .....  ..... NW-O Iron and steel foundries................. Sa A alte, NW-O 
Tob exe Primary smelting and refining of nonfer- 5 
obacco manufactures: TOUS MMetals Seer ree NMI ome cet eee NW- 
Pig are hes Sette wiht ao hme oem ea. None tb NW-O Rolling, drawing, and alloying of nonfer- 
OMGATS eta A nc 2 BAB sie eye vee eM NW-O ROUSPMCtalS teres han ee esses aioe ce an Sarai ..... NW-O 
Pat eaild obo dinct INonfereous LOUNGLES! ode. e sce 5 tte Aarck aretha NW-O 
‘extile-mill products: 
WotLonstex bi lese nes. stat ny ee er ot aeshe tee in Ee NW-O Fabricated metal products: Fabricated struc- 
IMIEMOUICsLOXLLES As: cisin came eine gee te oid Mire NW-O ARTIS EOS LAE Bae aati Bibs cs aE bes Eo eS NW-O 
Woolen and worsted textilese.. ...¢..0.00. 0 00-+. wees NW-O : ee 
Pull fashionedthosienyarc. soneehns sbi aes de el NW-O Machinery, except electrical............... L-O 
Seamless hosiery... - 021-2. .-+ seer seers cee NW-O Electrical machinery, equipment and supplies: 
Dyeinpvand finishing textilesic. . 0... sees chee names NW-O Bl cre Gwensecion. “and > distabution 
ipmenty Ceece. 6 set eee Sette Acre caer re NW-O 
Apparel: equipment................- 
Ren ae vouths' and boys suits. coats anid Housepond tee were tgs pease eteem eon whose Su cele NW-O 
ONENCOAES 9. EIGEN ees SEMI nee tie tO MER. NW-O adio and television receiving sets (except NW-O 
Men’s, youths’, and boys’ shirts (except Communication by Pes) aqenes+ nantes ese Hee se - 
workshirts), collars, and nightwear....... ..... NW-O thee : ; , 
sled , a portation equipment: 
ce ClOUMME NT err ee Sabet ew emacs srlnne NW-O LO Motonwvehiclestes ae Aor seis aplotk. Sots en a URS NW-O 
esseS....... pie te ree Werte JORGEN EC EAD ON Leen - Mot hicl ToeRe MRE SRE re hc ay) NW-O 
Women’s and misses’ suits, skirts, and coats. ..... ..... L-O Ricccaft aneeaeey. iar ee en, ee Sr eta Sige ee" NW-O 
ere and children’s underwear and i Shipbuilding and repairing............... ...-. 0 -- ee NW-O 
TPRIAVCA TA Ae Ae ie Seth cs MO Ae asa and, NW- 
Lumber and wood products: : 
Sawmills and planing mills (South)........ ..... R-O oh eevee ser Eas 
Sawmills and planing mills (West Coast)... .....  ..... R-O Mining: 
TOR OTOS A Pet a eters tar, RU: Pe cee tee ee ae Poe om eee, NW-O 
Furniture and fixtures: Wood household furni- Coppempleadsandizine oress, Ghat eee ee NW-O 
turevexcept upholstered... .s:.. ok occ ts ke es NW-O Bituminous! Coal rcs ae ae he aes Cesar, Geet NW-O 
Crude petroleumvand gas. 4. +) oes ew) Soe = NW-O 
Paper and allied products: : aie é 
| Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills......... ..... 0 0... NW-Q Contract construction: Building construction. L-U 


: Paperboard containers and boxes.......... .....  .---- NW-O Transportation, communication, electric, gas, 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries: eee Sgt SEER L-U 
INewspaperiprintingy,4....6. 56 een nce: L-U TE Se AN as es L-U 
Book‘and*job' printing. 25 222 0..0.0922.5: L-U Gieteionne Re eT SS aT ea? OTe L-U 
Chemicals and allied products: ON ie certified carriers....... ee eta NW-O 
dustrial chericalstr Nt cee cans get a teenies NW-O Plies eh eanntilikicn sme ne NW-O 
Syrithetic iberseee sets. see ne ae ee ts 25 Se NW-O BS ciara eek: Gorge ea ats Oper ae 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, andenamels.... ..... ..... NW-O Retail trade: 
Fertilizers... 6.02.10 v eee eee eee teens NW-O Department stores and women’s ready-to- 
WEAT SLORESEN yore ara ye eer a mS L-O 
Petroleum refining and related industries: GrOceryiStores ae: 5 ee ee ee REGO Seco. denies L-O 
Retroleurm refining it: cee eee eae eater ad a ewes NW-O Motorivehicle:dealers, 9). .7 . 2 abeeteae Wee meee L-O 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: Hineness insurance, and real estate L-O 
hires and mnneritubes) rrr eran era are i NW-O Teas a no EL Ge us NW-O 
Miscellaneous plastics products............ ..... s+. NW-O Gea kisivg sarvinee le ee LU 
Leather and leather products: Services: 
Leather‘tanning‘and finishing.sj-c cnet fees ets NW-O Hotels aie tie ort ieee Se dal in ee SS L-O 
Footwear, except house slippers and rubber Power laundries and dry cleaning......... ..... L-O 
footwearee | sto Sete Oe ee) erst NW-O Hospitalse tha ence ee ae ares in Dee L-O 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, “‘New Dimensions in BLS Wage Survey Work,”’ Monthly Labor Review, October, 1959, p. 1,083. 


1 Key to type of study: NW-O—Nationwide occupational study, also providing distributions and data on Sh benefits. In addition to nationwide and regional 
patinistes, studies in some industries eres locality data. 
R-O—Regional occupational study, also providing distributions and data on supplementary benefits. 
O—Locality occupational study, also providing data on supplementary benefits. 
L-U—Locality union scales. 
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Table 5: Number and Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings’ of Workers in Selected Occupations in 
Miscellaneous Plastics Products Manufacturing Establishments, United States and 
Selected Regions,” January-February 1960 


United States 3 New England Middle Atlantic "Border States Great Lakes Pacific 
Occupation and Sex Number Average Number Average Number Average Number Average Number Average Number Average 
of Hourly of Hourly of Hourly of ourly ts) ourly of Hourly 


Workers Earnings! Workers Earnings! Workers Earnings! Workers Earnings! Workers Earnings! Workers Earnings! 


Men 
Processing jobs 


Blow-molding-machine operators (operate 


OUILY) adic Utne nial cement see 116 CR eed Betty METER CIS, Gs ENTE LOM RO cies el ee 38 OZ. 04 Sec eaine chee 
COSEETS RoE a oi ace ete a BS aie Sein RTD ee RE 143 1 Oa ee cre Hoppin ein fa 45 SOTO CSAS. cae Ree cn Meat ta, Maho it ete ieee oon eee een 
Compression-molding-machine operators (set 

Niprandsoperate)).cmsniccs aces aeeemeeate 436 DOTS EES ee an cons QOS E A RMe cos tae” ake oie Renner 353 2:01) Vd eee 
Compression-molding-machine operators (op- 

ernteronly)ro.. Ness ci ci ua aknamiccd ti nees 8,357 2.03 688 $2.30 1,209 LDCR) CCA a meee eines 1,234 2.04 q2 $1.98 
Extrusion-press operators (set up and operate) 553 1.99 189 1.84 150 CAA, He ces Sere ah aa 118 Cee cance eee 
Extrusion-press operators (operate only)...... 1,020 1.79 149 pe | me) fers Ruste sachs ttn as en a Arr 430 2.05 61 2,29 
Finishers, molded plastics products........... 2,481 1.68 154 1,79 900 Mel: eae Tone era Rio 1,081 1.76 146 1,86 
Injection-molding-machine operators (set up 

andioperate) So.0) ue cease oa ratte ome 521 SION es eet tanta 33 2.32 a2 SL COR Ne yee ccowetote 9 2.04 
Injection-molding-machine operators (operate 

OUV rien Rear Neier aera: kite teceeh races 4,812 1.62 933 1.51 1,941 1.68 stk. Suaesaee 1,669 162 7). ame etches 
Laminating-press operators..........-..... 297 2.14 56 1.88 48 ZITO Re ND PR ee 109 2.27 87 2.66 
IManidrel ment os:) oie a dias « Sermenaptocs xihow 233 DION nt RD Mt tl tees 134 DAG — oss caccas) 2alvidpinaiage Vc OeaYeiee, oda cule ty Une enNee ae vete 
Plastics cutters, machine................... 340 1.86 50 pe 74 100) CRT tne 117 1.85 34 2.52 
Pom dermen vo cinorc ohare cysiscnaekasiereaae ieee 570 1.74 138 1.56 134 By kee dee Sera HS 5 210 1.86 36 1.91 
Preform-machine operators................+ 346 1.80 46 1.75 118 1.75 184 S00") Presto titrate 
Setup men, plastics-molding machines*...... 979 2.06 169 1,96 178 2.09 520 2.05 65 2.41 

Compression-molding machines........... 183 2.16 52 2.06 67 2.17 56 ae Ue Gere SOTO. 

Extrusion presses.......... ee 54 PN Ree chr s MPP Vi ORE chee TA 18 A Remeeei Aeee es eect tori 

Injection-molding machines. . . ae 584 2.08 90 1.83 90 2.10 350 2.05 45 2.28 
Tumbler operators... 665 oe cc wees en vies 208 1.74 62 1.81 68 1.66 68 L 78a! SoseaGee Se eee 

Maintenance jobs 
Electricians, maintenance.................. 292 2.46 65 2.32 66 2.43 23 2.12 123 2.61 6 2.89 
Helpers, trades, maintenance............... 323 1.88 67 1.70 53 1.80 17 1.65 145 2.08. ovis a ee eews 
Machine-tool operators, toolroom........... 221 2.25 16 2,32 28 2.44 71 2.01 87 Bia xtc ee oe 
Machinists, maintenance..................-- 326 2.48 122 2.46 73 2.47 22 2.14 88 C268. int ese) vereee 
Maintenance men, general utility........... 966 2.10 162 1.89 227 2.21 24 1.90 482 GAS 29 @.41 
Mechanics, maintenance..................-- 383 2.30 129 2% 15 2.25 14 2122 180 @ B8i0 oie tia ila mese 
Pipefitters, maintenance.................-- 95 2.42 28 2.37 24 2.44 13 2.13 29 Zo Bein EL gers ae aepanets 
Tooliandidie makers’ 4, )56 so caensiscuiew asses 1,670 2.86 246 2.56 418 2.78 44 2.58 669 2.99 214 3.1) 
Miscellaneous jobs 
Geuardal) 3s. p ice ee each pata 76 DST wy hboa ster Sym necnaats 83 iy Men eer oe Roca Tee Sten coke dort Cowan. ¢ 
Enspectons, produetec.«.<..2 orsciaus ammrneier es 688 2.03 119 1.99 116 2:06 19 1.89 853 2.05 80 2.41 
DETILOTSIA mC neh cae oe ties ee Re 833 1.63 111 1.55 135 1.63 66 1.36 879 1.78 7 1.69 
Laborers, material handling. . : 1,896 1.71 431 1.62 214 POSS Me rar rts ATS 996 1.78 45 1.71 
Packers, shipping......... 930 1.79 122 1.76 145 Lvs: 69 1.60 404 1.97 61 1.59 
Receiving clerks \-:2)i)- Gace scsee css ones 107 1,94 35 1.77 20 LOOT Sicaacltel wiser eee 36 7) 0 UR ee rene as en ARS 
Shipping clerks. . Bo ek OE SOE Op IO 384 1.92 98 1,62 112 1.99 ll 1.58 118 2.12 24 1,87 
Shipping and receiving clerks............... 378 2.03 67 1.78 72 2.05 7 1.76 161 2,15 22 2.47 
Truckers, power (forklift)............. Fai 122 106: Poca haere ree, oo 25 1.938 7 1.66 46 1,96 18 1,84 
WN ARCHINOT 1 Aco’s Ses das caw ee here ae 120 1.54 29 1.61 19 1.51 10 1.49 61 DEA an er aisea) bb uc e! 
Women 
Processing jobs 

Compression-molding-machine operators (op- 

erate only So atacpeacommeiGen aolgeans 1,019 1.63 105 VUE. — . ict bebe lebea nee Lanes) eee 508 VS W ianeseas ~ 10 eee 
Finishers, molded plastic products........... 9,346 1.47 2,406 1.47 2,002 MAT a cctth warts ners 8,720 1.50 544 1.48 
Injection-molding-machine operators (operate 

ODL Ai cre nee 5,344 1.47 567 1.43 $19 1.51 230 1,36 4,009 1.49 24 2.16 

Miscellaneous jobs 
Inspectors, PFGRUCE oto tsa cae 1,384 1.50 198 1.48 564 1.42 33 L322. 458 1.63 51 1.55 
Janitors. GE 725 SEO AAR aA 84 1.53 9 1.50 6 1.58 6 1.26 61 1,56 eratorsse Whar. cater eta 
Packers, shippitig< «02. )s ane Sud cccce he 963 1,34 298 1.10 156 1.37 7 1.52 414 1.47 48 1.50 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Wages in Miscellaneous Plastics Products, January-February 1960,” Monthly Labor Review, August, 1960, p. 848. 
Note: Leaders indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publication criteria. 

1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, hokdaye, and late shifts. 

2 For definition of regions, see footnote 2, table 1. 

3 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 

4 Includes workers in classifications in addition to those shown separately. 
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Sample Design and Estimation Procedure 


Area sample: The eighty-area sample is based on the 
selection of one area from a stratum of similar areas. 
Insofar as possible, it is a probability sample, every area 
having a predesignated chance of selection. Certain areas 
were automatically excluded from the selection since 
domination of the area employment by a single employer 
made presentation of data on a local basis difficult. In a 
few cases, the selection of an area was made to permit 
publication of at least some area information for the state, 
where random selection might not have yielded the area. 
At least one metropolitan area was included from every 
state that had one or more such areas. 

The primary modes of stratification were by region and 
type of industrial activity (such as percentage of manu- 
facturing, predominant type of manufacturing industries, 
and level of hourly earnings in manufacturing). From 
these strata, samples were chosen with probability pro- 
portionate to their nonagricultural employment. In the 
preparation of final estimates based on the eighty areas 
combined, data from each such area were weighted by the 
ratio of total nonagricultural employment in the stratum 
to that in the sample area. 


Establishment sample: Each area, whether self-repre- 
senting or not, was studied by means of a sample of 
establishments. These samples were chosen in accordance 
with well-known principles, characterized by careful 
stratification and allocation. The size of the sample in 
each area depends largely on the level of data to be pre- 
sented, and only moderately on the size of the universe, 
except insofar as size increases the industrial hetero- 
geneity of the area. 

The estimates provided by a sample survey of occupa- 
tional averages must be considered as belonging to the 
class of ratio estimates—the ratio of two random vari- 
ables, total earnings and total workers, which are highly 
correlated. Since the number of workers in an occupation 
may differ widely from one establishment to another, 
careful stratification by size and industry is needed to 
keep this factor under control. Hence, the samples must 
be moderately large unless the finite population correction 
is large. In the smaller areas, the scope of the surveys is 


The information contained in Table 5 is taken from 
a nationwide BLS study conducted this year in the 
miscellaneous plastics products industry. Many of the 
occupations listed are peculiar to the particular indus- 
try concerned while others are “indirect” occupations 
that are common to most industries. Thus, the variety 
of occupations listed provides a sound basis for ex- 
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such that the universe is moderately small, and the 
sample is a considerable part of the total. In an area like 
New York, this effect is negligible, and the sample, though 
larger when measured in absolute terms, is only a small 
part of the total. 

The allocation of the sample to each size of establish- 
ment class will be proportionate to the total employment 
in the class, but in combining the establishment data into 
an area report, each unit is weighted in accordance with 
its probability of selection. For instance, where one unit 
is chosen from three of like size and industry, it is given 
a weight of three. 


Professional-administrative sample: Procedure for the 
selection of sample establishments for collection of salary 
data for the professional-administrative group includes a 
detailed stratification of the establishments in the 188 
areas by two-digit industry and size of establishment. 
Individual areas are pooled into regions, and proper 
representation of each city is insured by systematic selec- 
tion within each regional-industry-size stratum. The 
sample of establishments was selected with varying ratios 
within each industry-size class, just as for the locality 
surveys. In general, a greater proportion of larger estab- 
lishments was selected, and the proportions were also 
greater in those industries presumed to have more of the 
selected occupations. 

In combining the establishment data into nationwide 
estimates, each unit is weighted in accordance with its 
probability of selection. For instance, where one unit is 
chosen from four of like size and industry, it is given a 
weight of four. 

The survey procedure yields estimates with widely 
varying sampling errors, depending on the frequency 
with which the job occurs and the dispersion of salary 
scales. Thus, for Engineers III the relative standard error 
of the average salary is 0.6%, while for Attorneys VI it 
is 4.0%. Most of the relative errors lie near 2% for the 
professional and administrative occupations. The nation- 
wide estimates for the manual, clerical and drafting 
occupations, based on the much larger samples, are sub- 
ject to considerably less sampling error. 


amining the wage structure in terms of a more com- 

plete range of skill requirements. In contrast to the 

community or area surveys which provide cross- 

industry information the industry studies present 

nationwide, regional or area data for specific industries. 
N. Beatrice WortHy 

Division of Personnel Administration 
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Briefs on 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


Safety Record 


A five-month “Popular Record Safety Contest” is 
under way at the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. To 
carry out the theme of the contest, employees who 
win the monthly drawings receive not only a prize 
but also a forty-five Rpm recording of a popular 
tune. 

The company’s nearly 4,000 employees are divided 
into forty groups. Those who avoid lost-time acci- 
dents are eligible to participate in drawings for a 
maximum of 140 prizes each month. Any disabling 
injury disqualifies the employee who suffers it and 
causes the deduction of one prize from his group. De- 
ducted prizes, however, are not lost; they are set 
aside as “bonus prizes” to be awarded at the end of 
the contest to groups that go through the entire five- 
month period without a disabling injury. 

Each winner whose name is pulled from the hat is 
given the popular recording of the month and an 
illustrated prize sheet from which he chooses the 
article most desired. Prizes include carving sets, stain- 
less steel mixing bowl sets, shoeshine kits, snack 
buffets, heating pads, utility stools, barbecue grills, 
and bathroom scales. 


Editorial Contest 


Employees of the Sandia Corporation in Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, were given a chance to win a $25 
United States Savings Bond and, at the same time, 
express how they feel some of today’s major problems 
can be solved. Sandia Lab News, the corporation’s 
employee publication, ran an editorial contest. Each 
month, a topic of general but timely interest was 
chosen and all employees (except those in the public 
relations division) below the department-manager 
level were invited to submit an editorial of no more 
than 500 words on the chosen topic. 

Sample topics were “Inflation—Its Dangers to the 
Wage Earner” and “Let’s Face Communism Sensibly.” 
Entries had to be submitted by the end of each 
month. The prize-winning editorial, selected by a 
board of three judges, who gave more weight to origi- 
nality, soundness of ideas, and method of presentation 
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than to grammatical construction and spelling, was 
published in the next month’s issue of the Lab News. 
No employee was eligible for more than one award a 
year. 


Feot Health Information Available 


Educational leaflets for distribution to employees, 
and posters for company bulletin boards—all on the 
subject of foot health—are available free from The 
National Foot Health Council. The literature can be 
obtained in quantities without cost to encourage bet- 
ter foot care among working men and women. Among 
the titles of printéd material available are: “Ten 
Basic Rules for Foot Health”; “Walk Your Way to 
Good Health”; and “Fewer Aches Mean More Effi- 
ciency.” The council’s address is Phoenix Building, 
Rockland, Massachusetts. 


A Community Approach to Re-employment 


A Community may be left in serious straits when 
one of its major industries moves away. The city of 
Utica, New York found itself in such a situation in 
1952 when four large textile firms suddenly moved 
their plants to the South, leaving 4,000 Utica workers 
without jobs. Fortunately, defense plants in the city 
were expanding. This offered the prospect of many new 
job openings. The problem remained, however, of get- 
ting the unemployed textile workers into the expand- 
ing defense industries. 

As a first step toward its solution, a community 
action committee—composed of twenty-three civic 
leaders, government officials, industrial and labor 
representatives and educators—made a survey of the 
new job openings. Tests, given by the local office of the 
state employment service, showed that a substantial 
number of workers had aptitudes for skills demanded 
by these jobs. 

Next, courses in machine-tool operation, electronics, 
and typing were organized at local schools. The stu- 
dents paid for the electronics courses; the other courses 
carried only nominal charges. For training purposes, 
the workers were screened by the state employment 
service, and the Oneida medical society gave free 
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physical examinations to prospective trainees for the 
machine-tool courses. 

Course graduates had little trouble obtaining jobs. 
In fact, companies competed vigorously for the 
machine-tool trainees. 

The training program was conducted at the sug- 
gestion and with the general guidance of the New York 
State Departments of Labor and Commerce. In “Jobs: 
1960-1970—The Changing Pattern,” the State Depart- 
ment of Labor comments: 


“The Utica experience indicates that among workers who 
become unemployed because of major industrial dislocation 
there are many who with relatively short training periods 
can be upgraded to higher levels and different kinds of skills, 
and that community effort can facilitate this process.” 


Classical Cookery Course Expands 


A course in classical cookery—an innoyation in em- 
ployee education introduced at the Schering Corpora- 


tion, Bloomfield, New Jersey, last spring—has been 


resumed this fall with an even greater attendance 
than at the first class. The course is the idea of the 
company’s food services manager (a Frenchman) 
who performs culinary feats from 5:30 p.m. to 7:30 
P.M. one evening every other week. 

To accommodate the increased number of employ- 
ees who are interested in learning about fine cooking 
(the number reached one hundred for one session) , 
the school has been moved from the cafeteria kitchen 
to the cafeteria itself. For the period of instruction, an 
electric range is rolled into the cafeteria on a dolly and 
mounted on a platform. 

All class members get a sample of the evening’s 
cookery. At one session of this term—a wine and 
cheese tasting party—members sampled thirteen 
cheeses of all nations and nine Bordeaux wines. 

As in the first course, the men outnumber the 
women. At times the ratio is almost seyen to three. 


A Choice of Jewelry on Service Anniversaries 


Several companies have revised their service award 
plans and are now giving employees functional jewel- 
ry, in place of lapel buttons or pins, to mark service 
anniversaries. The American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, of Wakefield, Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, recently announced an expanded service award 
program, in which such awards will be distributed to 
all company personnel on their fifth, fifteenth and 
twenty-fifth anniversaries. 

On the fifth anniversary, an American Mutual em- 

. ployee is given a choice of bracelet, pin, tie chain, tie 
os 
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bar, cigarette lighter or key case. On the fifteenth 
anniversary, the employee can choose a cigaretie 
lighter, a desk set or a travel clock. On the twenty-fifth 
anniversary, there is a choice of the functional jewelry, 
plus a $50 United States Savings Bond or a waich. 

The twenty-five-year veteran is also honored by a 
luncheon or dinner, at company expense, attended by 
friends from among business associates. A company 
check for $50 is also provided toward the purchase of 
a suitable gift. In addition, twenty-five-year veterans 
share membership in a Quarter-Century Club which 
brings together, in an annual affair, all personnel who 
have achieved that amount of service. This club is 
financially supported by the company. After the 
twenty-fifth year, on each succeeding five-year anni- 
versary, a floral bouquet is placed on the desk of the 
employee as a symbol of company appreciation. 

Every service gift is accompanied by a congratula- 
tory letter from the company’s president. 


Deaf Workers Receive High Rating 


Deaf workers in an automotive parts plant are 
rated highly by their supervisors in all but one area 
of work performance—that of job-change capacity. 
Foremen in forty-seven departments of the plant, 
which employs 15,000 persons, were asked to rate deaf 
workers in comparison with an “average” worker. 

The ratings, which are shown here, are reported in 
“Skilled Eyes and Hands of the Deaf,” published by 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission. 


Comparison with Average Worker 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Work Factor Superior Same Inferior 

Absenipeign @7 ee 45% 38% 7% 
Accident proneness ..... ay) | ae 0 
Job-change capacity 23 38 39 
Panctushtgs sso... 45 38 17 
Quality: of work 22-5 23 68 9 
Safety observance —..... 34 66 0 
se/of tools; ete... 2. 69 27 4 
Wastage of materials ....... 30 68 2 
Work speed. ......... Sie) 23 64 13 
Work steadiness .................. . 49 40 ll 


A Chance on a House 


Puerto Rico has just produced a new variety of 
fringe benefit. A contract recently negotiated there 
between a housing corporation and a carpenter's union 
provides for the raffling off of an $8,000 house. Each 
of the 2,000 employees covered by the contract is 
given, in addition to other benefits of a more common 
variety, one chance to win the raffled house. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


Upon completion of the opening session of the 
National Maritime Union’s twelfth convention, news- 
men informed President Joseph Curran that a lawsuit 
to invalidate his election and that of seventy-four 
other officials had been instituted in federal district 
court by Secretary of Labor James Mitchell. Mr. Cur- 
ran retorted that the government suit “will be thrown 
out of court and exposed . . . [as] an effort at political 
intimidation.” 

Acting on the complaint of two unidentified defeated 
candidates, Secretary Mitchell charges that the elec- 
tion violates provisions of the 1959 Labor Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act. Alleged election 
irregularities, says The NMU Pilot, include: “failure 
to provide a secret ballot, illegal disqualification of 
candidates, permitting electioneering at the polls, 
using union funds to promote certain candidates and 
failure to provide equal treatment for all candidates in 
The NMU Pilot.” 

Mr. Curran, who had polled 18,949 votes to 2,024 
ballots for one candidate and 1,410 for the other, 
mounted the rostrum during the convention’s second 
day to rebut the charges before 400 delegates, states 
the union newspaper. Emphasizing that the identity of 
the complainants is unknown, he assured the delegates 
that the two unsuccessful candidates for the presi- 
dency “have not complained about the democracy that 
has been afforded to them.” 

Turning to election procedures, President Curran as- 
serted that although elections have been conducted 
since 1940 under the auspices of the Honest Ballot 
Association, “it is impossible .. . in an election as broad 
as ours and covering as many ports as it does, over 
such a long period of time [two months] . . . for the 
officials . . . to see every man that campaigns.” 

To ensure the “greatest latitude in democracy,” 
states Mr. Curran, each candidate’s picture and state- 
ment of views are printed in a supplement of The 
NMU Pilot. No restriction is placed on the candidate’s 
statement, points out the union paper, except that it 
must not be “libelous or slanderous.” 

Mr. Curran expressed the belief that the action 
taken against the NMU can be partially attributed to 
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Maritime Union Election Challenged 


his dislike of the Secretary of Labor. “Every time he 
|Mitchell| has appeared at any convention or... AFL- 
CIO executive council,” says the union leader, “I don’t 
stay at the meeting.” 

Under the provisions of the act, in order to void the 
election, the prosecution must prove “that the viola- 
tion may have affected the outcome of the election.” 
The act then empowers the court to direct that a new 
election be conducted “under supervision of the secre- 
tary and, so far as lawful and practicable, in con- 
formity with the constitutions and bylaws of the labor 
organization.” 

The Secretary of Labor must then certify the win- 
ners to the court, and a decree will be entered declaring 
that such persons are the officers of the labor organiza- 
tion. 


Presidential Endorsement Withheld 
by Some Unions 


Following the AFL-CIO’s endorsement of the Demo- 
cratic candidates John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. 
Johnson, many AFL-CIO unions affirmed this endorse- 
ment. Among these were the United Auto Workers, the 
United Steelworkers, the International Association of 
Machinists, and the International Union of Electrical 
Workers, to name just a few. Some AFL-CIO unions 
and many of the independent unions, however, formal- 
ly refrained from endorsing any presidential candidate 
this year. 

For instance, at their recent convention, the 160,000- 
member Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union, AFL-CIO, reaffirmed a custom of 
“refraining from making any formal political endorse- 
ments’—a custom adhered to since the union was 
formed in 1865. But this tradition failed to deter the 
delegates, reports the AFL-CIO News, from “cheering 
every mention of the Democratic nominees.” 

A policy of political neutrality in the presidential 
campaign was also advocated by the 50,000-member 
independent Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
In announcing the union’s decision, General Chief 
Engineer Roy E. Davidson wrote in his column in The 
Locomotive Engineer that the endorsement of a candi- 
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date “might tend to identify the BLE with the political 
party of the favorite named.” And, said Mr. Davidson, 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is “not 
aligned with either party.” 

Other independents, including the giant Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, the 55,000-member 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union, and the United Electrical Workers, either by 
convention resolution or executive board action also 
refrained from endorsing a presidential candidate. 
Antagonism to Senator John F. Kennedy must be con- 
sidered as one of the most important factors in these 
decisions. 

The Dispatcher, journal of the ILWU, criticized an 
alleged statement of Senator Kennedy that: “An effec- 
tive attorney general under present federal law could 
remove James Hoffa as head of the Teamsters’ union 
and depose Harry Bridges as boss of the Longshore- 
men.” ILWU President Harry Bridges claimed that 
this attack against him is part of an “AFL-CIO deal 
with Senator John F. Kennedy.” 

Teamsters’ President Hoffa summed up his attitude 
as follows: “I simply cannot see how he [Kennedy] 
can be supported by any trade unionist or union family 
in this country.” 

The complaint of the independent UE against Sena- 
tor Kennedy was on different grounds. At the union’s 
twenty-fifth convention, President Albert J. Fitzgerald 
protested against the “harm” that Senator Kennedy 
“had done the GE workers of Lynn by meddling in 
the NLRB election there last spring.” In that election 
UE failed to unseat the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers as the bargaining agent for 7,000 
workers by a scant 269 votes. 


1AM Revamps Strike Defense Fund 


Delegates attending the recent International Associ- 
ation of Machinists’ convention readily approved a 
proposal to lower strike benefits from $35 to $25 per 
week, while retaining the monthly per capita assess- 
ment of 50 cents. Adoption of the plan, says The 
Machinist, followed a committee report which found 
the old fund “actuarially unsound.” 

Henceforth, an IAM member will be eligible to re- 
ceive the weekly benefit of $25, related the union 
weekly, provided: 


e He is on strike for a period of two weeks 

e He is not earning more than $25 a week from other 
employment 

e The strike fund contains more than $500,000 


Once the strike fund has fallen below the $500,000 
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mark, stresses The Machinist, all benefits are discon- 
tinued. Only when the fund has increased to $2,500,000 
will payments be resumed. When the strike fund ceases 
payment, a striker will then receive $10 per week from 
the union’s general fund. 

In order to protect the striker from the drop in bene- 
fits, the general executive board must inform the strik- 
ing lodges when the fund is approaching the $500,000 
minimum. This warning, cautions the union paper, 
should be given four weeks before the cessation of 
benefits, “if possible.” 


AFL-CIO Hails New BLS City Worker’s 
Family Budget 


The Department of Labor’s recent publication en- 
titled: “Interim City Worker’s Family Budget”? has 
been hailed by the AFL-CIO as a “helpful guide for 

. wage negotiations.” 

The interim budget updates the city worker’s family 
budget that was first developed in 1946-47. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics discontinued pricing its original 
budget after 1951 because it felt the expenditure data 
then available were obsolete. Prior to the present gov- 
ernment revision, the AFL-CIO in 1958 issued its own 
study that updated the 1951 budget by adjusting it 
to the prices then prevalent in major cities throughout 
the United States. 

Today, the AFL-CIO monthly, Collective Bargain- 
ing Report, acclaims the revised budget as “the most 
applicable, authoritative, and useful tool for measuring 
the general magnitude of the wage level needed for 
decent support of a family.” 

Using the study’s figures as a base, AFL-CIO statis- 
ticians estimate that the nationwide cost of maintain- 
ing a family of four on a “moderate but adequate” 
standard is $118 a week. This is much greater, asserts 
the federation monthly, than the “$90 a week” which 
it says was the “average wage of nonsupervisory work- 
ers in all manufacturing in the fall of 1959.” 

Although wages in the United States are not re- 
lated to worker-family size, the union publication 
claims that the budget should still be discussed at the 
bargaining table. Wages, contends the AFL-CIO 
monthly, should be sufficient to support adequately a 
wife and two children. Moreover, the four-person fam- 
ily, concludes the article, is “often portrayed as the 
ideal to which Americans should aspire.” 


Joun J. McKew 


Division of Personnel Administration 


‘For an analysis of the interim city worker’s budget, see p. 10 
of this issue. 
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Now that the Votes Are Counted 


A LITTLE before the presidential election, an 
American citizen, queried about his preference for 
the candidates, replied: “I don’t know much about 
either man; just so long as one of them wins it will be 
all right.” 

Our gentleman has not been disappointed; one of 
them has indeed won. But few businessmen share his 
detached point of view. Businessmen, as a group, are 
highly political, according to recent research findings.1 
And the political programs that many companies have 
evolved in the last few years are indicative of busi- 
ness’s growing concern with its role in the political 
process. But just what this role should be or how a 
company can most effectively project its viewpoint 
are still subject to debate. 

Because of the interest in this subject, a group of 
prominent businessmen and social scientists met last 
spring to examine research on voting behavior.” For, 
obviously, if any program is to be effective, it must 
be based on reality. And in this case, reality has to 
do with the American voter—who he is, why he votes, 
and for whom he votes. Following are some of the 
findings that were reported at this meeting. 


Over-all Attitudes 


The average American, unlike the businessman, 
often exhibits an attitude similar to that of the gentle- 
man quoted above. Politics, for the majority of Amer- 
icans, is peripheral to the day-to-day concerns that 
people face, say the researchers. This, of course, is 
reflected in the relatively high number of people who 
do not vote at all. 

Another important fact that a company political 
program may have to deal with is the small role that 
issues play in any election. According to the findings, 
the public tends to react to personalities and to ignore 
issues. At the same time, the stability of party loyalty 


* See “The American Voter,” by Angus Campbell, Philip E. Con- 
verse, Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, New York, 1960, 573 pp., $8.50. 

_* A summary of this meeting was recently published under the 
title, “Voting Research and the Businessman in Politics,” by Don- 
ald E. Stokes, the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 39 pp., $3. 
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is reported as one of the most important factors in 
modern American politics. 


Who Votes 


The more education a person has, the more likely 
he is to use his franchise. Findings of the long-term 
research project carried on by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan (see footnote 1) 
show that in the 1956 presidential election, 60% of 
their sample with a grade school education voted; 
74% of the sample with a high school education went 
to the polls; and 90% of the college-educated citizens 
exercised their franchise. 

People who make more money are also more apt to 
vote. In 1956, those in the $5,000-a-year-and-over 
bracket had the highest voting percentage of any of 
the income groups—85%. In the under-$2,000-a-year 
group, 52% exercised their franchise. And the same 
education and income patterns hold for the *48 and 
*52 elections. 

Related to some extent to income, the findings show 
that 53% of the unskilled workers polled voted in ’56 
compared to 72% of skilled and semiskilled, 79% of 
white collar, and 85% of professional and managerial. 

Younger people are the least apt to vote. In 1956, 
637% of those surveyed in the twenty-one-to-thirty- 
four age group voted, compared to 78% in the fifty- 
five-and-over age group. In the ’48 and ’52 elections, 
the youngest group was also the smallest group, 
percentagewise, to cast votes. 


How They Vote 


Possibly as much, or more, interest is shown in 
whom people vote for as in who votes. For instance, 
58% of the professional and managerial group voted 
for Mr. Dewey in 1948, while 14% of this group voted 
for Mr. Truman. In the 52 election, Mr. Eisenhower 
had 59% of the professional-managerial vote; Mr. | 
Stevenson had 27%—almost twice Mr. Truman’s per- _ 
centage. 

On the other hand, Mr. Eisenhower cut deeply into 
groups that normally vote Democratic. For example, — 
15% of the skilled-semiskilled people who were polled | 
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in “48 voted for Mr. Dewey: 39% of the total inter- 
viewed in ‘56 in this group voted for Mr. Eisenhower. 

Picking up some generalizations, older voters, the 
‘better educated, and the higher-salaried people tend 
to be more Republican than Democratic. Trade union 
members, on the other hand, tend to be Democratic. 
Commenting on this in the summary report, the 
author writes: 


“In the election of 1956, labor union members voted 21% 
more Democratic than the rest of the country. What’s more, 
union members were 20% more Democratic than were peo- 
ple of the same social characteristics—the same occupational 
status, race, region of the country, religion, and so forth— 
who were not union members. But this Democratic margin 
was drawn disproportionately from among workers who had 
strong positive feelings toward a union that took a strong 
pro-Democratic stand. In fact, more than four-fifths of the 
‘workers who were closely identified with a militantly pro- 
Democratic union voted Democratic in 1956. . . . But if 
either of these predisposing factors was absent, that is, if 
the worker did not have strong positive feeling toward the 
union or if his union did not have a clear pro-Democratic 
stand, the union member was more likely to vote Republican 
than Democratic.” 


So, as one wag put it, if a company is really inter- 
sted in having a high percentage of its employees 


vote—and vote for business-oriented candidates—it 
should avoid a politically active union like the plague 
and concentrate on hiring older, high-salaried, and 
well-educated people. 

The author’s point, of course, is something quite 
different. In summarizing the implications that the 
conferring businessmen saw in these statistics, he un- 
derlines their stress on the importance of avoiding 
anything that would tend toward a partisan point of 
view. 

“One moral to be drawn,” he writes, “is the im- 
portance of a bipartisan aspect to business’s partici- 
pation in politics. Almost all programs of political 
education sponsored by business have been scrupu- 
lously careful to emphasize their bipartisan character. 
But more than this will be needed if encouraging 
political activity by business people is not in fact to 
result in the entry of these people into one party only. 
What is more, the broad, representative nature of the 
American parties means that many of the most im- 
portant conflicts over issues and public policy occur 
within the parties rather than between the parties. 
In view of this fact, business will be missing a bet if it 
fails to work hard enough at bipartisanship to get 
people with sympathy for the business point of view 
into both parties.”—A.L.K. 


itality in a Business Enterprise—In delivering the 1960 
series of McKinsey Foundation Lectures at Columbia 
University. the president of The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company chose to discuss factors that he be- 
lieves to be most important to the perpetuation of an 
enterprise. The first lecture was devoted to definition 
and development of a concept of vitality. In the second, 
the necessity for goals that really build the future was 
stressed, while the third concerned methods by which 
men could be stimulated to strive beyond the level of 
present abilities. These lectures, with additional material 
that grew out of the discussions following each presenta- 
tion, form the substance of this book. By Frederick R. 
Kappel, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New 
York, 1960, 102 pp., $4. 


umanistic Education for Business Executives—Published 
this year, this essay was originally presented in 1953 to 
the administration of the University of Pennsylvania and 
the management of The Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania as a proposal for a new type of management 
development program. The proposal was accepted and the 
_ widely discussed Institute of Humanistic Study for Execu- 
hz 
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tives was created. The author of the program here de- 
scribes the type of educational experience he believes is 
needed by businessmen today and considers some of the 
ways to surmount barriers to such experience. He develops 
the principles and the method of organization upon which 
a program could be based and, finally, he gives a detailed 
outline of the program itself. By Morse Peckham, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
1960, 149 pp. $4.50. 


Philosophy of Labor—The starting point of the author’s 
analysis of the “philosophy of labor” is what he describes 
as the “paradox of labor.” He comments that we have 
made ourselves “free from needs” by raising our existence 
above the primitive level. But the author claims, in main- 
taining this level “we are subjected to labor.” Thus “the 
price of freedom is loss of freedom.” 

Other chapters are devoted to the evolution of labor, 
the totalitarian character of Marxism, and practical ques- 
tions concerning the labor world. By Remigius C. Kwant, 
O.S8.A., Duquesne Studies, Philosophical Series, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania, 1960, 163 pp., 
$5.25. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1960 Percentage Chan; 
ie! ley Age | Month | ‘Mont 
Sept. Aug. July June May Apr Mar. over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
Consumer Price Index (BLS) 

AU Wal ko 11 Fe ee eee peta eae Oa eRe CS Ale 1947-1949 = 100 126.8 126.6 126.6 126.5 126.3 126.2 125.7| 125.2 +0.2 +1 
Bade eee hetcais t 5,2e ad NR Se 1947-1949 = 100 | 120.2) 120.1; 120.6) 1920.3} 119.7; 119.5} 117.7| 118.7} +01] +1 
Housings). :ccs <n eves yap. ocho oa 1947-1949 = 100 132.0} 131.5 131:3) 181.3 131.2 131.4 131.3) 5 129-7 +0.4 +1 
Apparele A ety oa. hater tee messes 1947-1949 = 100 110.6} 109.3) 109.1 108.9} 108.9; 108.9) 108.8} 109.0} +1.2) +41 
Aransportavionis eur. vcvor. dal. ys 1947-1949 = 100 144.7| 146.2} 145.9] 145.8) 145.6} 146.1] 146.5) 146.4, —1.0) —1 
Wedicall Caprese 2 cm .0r.0 5 hexccetan a: 1947-1949 = 100 156.9 156.7| 156.4 156.1 155.9) 155.5 155:0]' ~ 152.2 +0.1 +2 
PerwnaaliGatess 8. ee ee 1947-1949 = 100 | 133.9] 133.8} 133.4] 133.2] 133.2] 132.9| 132.7; 132.1) +0.1| +1 
Reading and Recreation. ............ 1947-1949 = 100 122.1 121.9} 121.6 120 121.4 VPA Let 120.9 119.6 +0.2 +2 
Other Goods and Services........... 1947-1949 = 100 182.7) 182-4) + 182:2) 182.0) 1819) 131:9) 1381.7) 4 -AS15)) 7 4-0-21 6 

Employment Status (Census) 

Civilian: labor force 24.ccacleun neo en ok thousands 71,155| 72,070) 72,706| 73,002} 70,667| 69,819] 68,473) 69,577; —1.3) +2 
BmMployedserccne cathe cet ese thousands 67,767| 68,282) 68,689} 68,579| 67,208} 66,159] 64,267| 66,347; —0.8| +2 
Agrioulbure a raeteus ios mene ue Paka thousands 6,588| 6,454) 6,885) 6,856} 5,837) 5,393) 4,565} 6,242) +2.1 +5 
Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 61,179} 61,828) 61,805} 61,722| 61,371] 60,765] 59,702) 60,105} —1.1} +41 
Unemployed) 22205. cemas ae seh ee thousands 3,388} 3,788) 4,017) 4,423) 3,459) 3,660] 4,206) - 3,230} —10.6) +4 

Wage Earners (BLS) 

Employees in nonagricultural establish- 

MeENtS Ota woah. Lee canes thousands p 53,735) r 53,310} r 53,184) 53,560} 53,195] 53,076) 52,398) n.a +0.8) nua. 

Employees in nonagricultural establish- 

ments, without Alaska & Hawaii'.... thousands p 53,488] r 53,052) 7 52.923) 53,309] 52,957] 52,844) 52,172) 52,648) +0.8}) +1 

Manufacturings tos. skeet nt coe cme thousands p 16,465|r 16,396] 7 16,250] 16,422} 16,348] 16,380} 16,478) 16,367; +0.4| +0 

Manin gio stone cinerea ay orca ic aye thousands p 67ljr 674|r 655 681 677 677 666 620) —0.5} +8 

Constinetion a. aus. at een cee thousands p 3,057|r 3,116)r 3,098] 2,977) 2,830) 2,590} 2,312} 3,043) —1.9| +0 

Transportation and public utilities... |: thousands p 3,913|r 3,919|r 3,939] 3,942) 3,924! 3,917) 3,900) 3,927) —0.2| —0 

Lr ade hee sees eee ureter ee thousands p 11,678) r 11,583}7 11,591) 11,637! 11,543} 11,620) 11,325) 11,464) +0.8) +41 

HINANCE SS ro ay ee ele a eee thousands p 2,513)r 2,535|}r 2,530} 2,496) 2,469! 2,463) 2,444 2.452) -—0.9) +2 

SeKvicers act Siiosc ae ciios sey hepa atta! thousands p 6,713|r 6,686)r 6,715) 6,745) 6,717| 6,644) 6,511) 6,617) +04) +1 

Government. oe aos oe ee thousands p 8,478)r 8,143)r 8,145] 8,409} 8,449) 8,553) 8,536] 8,158} +4.1] +3 

Production and related workers in mfg. 

employment 

Allananutacturing ci amet ore thousands p 12,357|r 12,283) r 12,145| 12,332} 12,292) 12,334) 12,435) 12,373] +0.6) —0 
Durables tect ie eee thousands p 6,905|r 6,839|}r 6,888] 7,056] 7,084) 7,123) 7,205) 6,847) +1.0| +0 
Nondurable.:20 5 err ae ee thousands p 5,452|r 5.44417 5,257) 5,276) 5,208} 5,211) 5,230} 5,526) +0. -1 

Average weekly hours 
Allmanufacturmng <..\ eso eae cers eas number p 39.6|r 39.8 39.8 40.0 39.9 39.4 39.7 40.3, —0.5|. —1 

Durable es bom sane tants number p 40.0)r 40.0 40.0 40.4 40.4 39.9 40.3 40.8) 0 —% 
Nondurables3 aster) on en areal ne : number p 39.0)r 39.5 39.5 39.5 39.3 38.6 38.8 39.8] —1.3; —2 

Average hourly earnings 

AL manufacturiipe tte. pane ies ae dollars p 229\r 2.28 2.29 2.29 2.29 2.28 2.29 2.22} +04) +8 
Durablerwevcn estes teen. eee tk dollars p @A5\r 2.44 2.44 QA45 2 Ad 2.44 245 2.37, +04) +8 
INondirablescs fs saa oes dollars p 2.09|\r 2.07 2.09 2.08 2.07 2.06 2.06 2.03) +1.0) +3 

Average weekly earnings 

Allsmaniufacturinigycs, suc. meurniieeoe dollars p 90.68}r 90.74 91.14) 91.60) 91.37) 89.83) 90.91) 89.47; —0.1 +1 
Durabletae teas boon ere eae dollars p 98.00|)r 97.60} 97.60) 98.98) 98.58} 97.36) 98.74) 96.70; +0.4) +1 
Nondurable eeennne eer eacean dollars p 81.51|r 81.77) 82.56) 82.16) 81.35} 79.52} 79.93) 80.79 —0.3} +0 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

All manufacturing. ...............:- dollars fi) ees 2.22 2.23 2.23 2.23 2.23 2.24 2.15} +0.5} +3 
Durablentec ees eee dollars paee.38 2.37 2.37 2.37 2.37 2.38 2.38 2.29) +0.4)> --a 
Nondurablet.3.s¢%. nn eee dollars p 2.05|r 2.02 2.04 2.03 2.02 2.01 2.02 Lost 13 +8 

Turnover Rates in Manufacturing (BLS) 

Separationscree ee) aeons anaes per 100 employees |p 4.2 4.3 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.6 3.7 4.3) — 23) — 2 
CE earache rte men COME pert as ed per 100 employees |p 1.8 1.5 at ules! 11 de 1.0 2.2) +20.0} —18 
A BALI 0y 1 niga een edi rariete ener te See IN. per 100 employees |p 1.8 2.2 2.0 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.2 1.5|° —18.2|. -- 26 

INCCESSIONS tc co ek ee ee chose ae per 100 employees |p 3.5 3.8 2.9 3.6 3:2 2.8 a7 3.9] -—' 7:9} —16 

1 The following eight industries also exclude Alaska and Hawaii. p Preliminary. — r Revised. _n.a. Not Available. 
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Wage and Fringe Developments in Bargaining 


Under a new Boeing Airplane-IAM contract an employee is allowed a maximum 


of 200 hours’ pay for either sick leave credit or dismissal compensation 


[Tue BOEING Airplane Company’s new contract 
with IAM sets up a severance fund that operates in 
-onjunction. with sick leave and vacation credits. 
Benefits are accumulated on the basis of the number 
of hours an employee actually works during the year 
is well as his length of service. 

Here is how the fund works. Employees with at 
east one but less than ten years’ service earn one hour 
of credit for each seventeen hours worked; those with 
en or more years’ service earn an hour’s credit for 
ach fourteen hours worked. Thus, an employee who 
vorks 2,000 hours in a given year will receive a total 
of 117 or 143 credit hours (depending on length of 
service). The first forty credit hours are set aside for 
ise in the event of illness or separation. The remaining 
ortion is assigned to vacation allowance which must 
»e used during the vacation year, and which is paid 
‘or at the employee’s regular rate, including any shift 
lifferential. In exceptional cases where an employee 
cannot use all or part of his vacation because of cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, he will receive pay- 
nent for the unused credits in his account at the end 
of the vacation year. 

The joint sick-leave, severance-pay account, on the 
ther hand, is carried over from one twelve-month 
eriod to another. The employee accumulates forty 
sredits each year plus any unused credits from previ- 
us years, up to a maximum of 200. When an em- 
loyee gets sick or is injured he will be paid his 
egular rate for each day of sick leave up to the total 
1ours in his account. 

Since the maximum credits allowable are 200, the 
mployee may receive up to five weeks’ paid sick 
save. But credits withdrawn from his account at any 
tiven time reduce the balance available for future 
lIness or separation. For example, an employee who is 
rminated following an extended sick leave during 
hich all accumulated credits were withdrawn will 
celve no severance pay whatever at the time he is 
rminated. 

Thus, unlike other severance formulas, the amount 
f severance pay under this plan depends on the 
xtent to which the employee has used up his sick 
ave. 
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Another feature of the fund is its flexibility. Not 
only is it used for sick leave, severance pay, and vaca- 
tions, but employees who leave to enter military 
service and those who are put on layoff for more than 
two weeks are eligible to receive payment for all un- 
used credits in their accounts. 

In addition, an employee who is put on a short 
workweek can choose from three alternatives: (1) he 
may refuse to work the short workweek and instead 
use the vacation credits he has in the fund as time 
off with pay; (2) he may elect to work the short work- 
week and use his fund credits as time off with pay for 
the regular work days not worked in the short work- 
week; or (3) he may elect to go on layoff, in which 
case he can draw on his credits only if the layoff 
extends beyond two weeks. A layoff of less than two 
weeks will be without pay but fund credits will re- 
main unchanged. 

The two-year contract also ups hourly rates by 
amounts ranging from 5.5 cents to 9.5 cents an hour 
in the first year and another 4.5 cents to 8 cents the 
second year. Employees in the top four pay grades at 
missile test bases and minutemen bases receive a 
bonus of 54.5 cents an hour. 


Automation Clause Offers Job Protection 


The recent contract between the Corn Products 
Company and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
comes to grips with the thorny problem of techno- 
logical displacements. It permits an employee who is 
displaced by automation or technological change to 
bump into another job to which he is entitled by 
reason of his seniority. If the job taken over by the 
displaced worker pays a lower rate than his former 
classification, the company will continue to pay his 
former rate for up to one year. 

To be eligible for this wage-rate dispensation, the 
employee must have at least three years’ plant senior- 
ity and must be in job class 3 or above for a period of 
six or more months prior to displacement. 

The contract also spells out the procedure for job 
changes in the event of automation. For example, the 
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company agrees to give the union as much advance 
notice as possible of the proposed installation of labor- 
saving equipment. The union will also be notified of 
the proposed personnel changes and the employees 


affected. 


plan. 


To aid in the selection of employees for automated 
jobs, qualifying tests administered by the company 


and subject to review by the union will be utilized. 

Other changes in the two-year agreement include 
a wage increase of 8.75 cents an hour, increased sick- 
ness and accident benefits, and a liberalized pension 


N. Beatrice Wortuy 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Significant Pay Settlements 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


General Dynamics Corp., Stromberg-Carlson 
Division, with 
Rochester Workers Union, ind. in Rochester, N. Y. 
5,000 hourly 
Retroactive to 7-5-60. (Signed 8-1-60). Wage 
reopener 
Contract expires 6-30-61 


Reliance Electric Co., Master Electric Div., with 
IAM in Dayton, Ohio. 1,200 hourly 
Retroactive to 6-30-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Singer Mfg. Co. with 

IUE in Elizabeth, N. J. 3,300 hourly 
Retroactive to 7-18-60. (Signed: 8-29-60). Con- 
tract would have expired 11-8-60 
New contract expires 11-8-62 


Alco Products, Inc., with 
Steelworkers in Schenectady, Dunkirk and Au- 
burn, N. Y. 3,400 hourly 

Retroactive to 4-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


Boeing Airplane Company with 
IAM at Seattle and Moses, Wash.; Edwards Air 
Force Base, Cal.; Wichita, Kans.; Long Island, 
N. Y.; Cape Canaveral, Fla. 40,000 hourly 
Retroactive to 8-11-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


voted Aircraft Corp., Hamilton Standard Div., 
wit 
IAM in Windsor Locks and Broadbrook, Conn. 
4,800 hourly 

Retroactive to 8-8-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 20 months 


and 
Uateg Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney Div., 
wit. 
IAM in East Hartford and Manchester, Conn. 
16,000 hourly 

Retroactive to 8-9-60. Contract expired 


New contract: 27 months. Wage reopening 
11-30-61 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


8¢ per hour general increase 


8¢ to 12¢ per hour general increase; new rates of 
$2.05 per hour for helpers to $3.421% per hour 
for tool & die makers 

Deferred increase: 8¢ to 10¢ per hour effective 
7/61 


6¢ to 12¢ per hour general increase for day work- 
ers, 4¢ on base rates for incentive workers 
Deferred increase: 214% effective 2nd year 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


No general increase reported 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour increase effective 
4-1-61 and 4-1-62; revised escalator clause to 
provide maximum cost-of-living adjustment of 
3¢ effective 4-1-61 and 4-1-62 


From 5.5¢ to 9.5¢ per hour general increase, (re- 
troactive to 4-23-60 in Seattle and to 6-23-60 
at Wichita) 

Employees in top four grades at missile sites get 
54.5¢ per hour bonus, plus increased premium 
and per diem rates 

Deferred increase: 4.5¢ to 8¢ per hour additional 
increase 8-11-61 


7¢ to 12¢ per hour general increase; 21% times for 
holiday work 

wires increase 7¢ to 12¢ per hour effective 
1/61 


7¢ to 12¢ per hour general increase; 214 times for 
holiday work 
Deferred increase: 7¢ to 12¢ per hour effective 1/61 


No change 


Revised: Weekly sickness and accident benef 
contributory pension program 


No change 


Revised: Increased pension benefits financed 
5.5¢ per hour company payment; comps 
pays full cost of insurance program (was ¢c 
tributory) 


Added: Alternative severance, sick leave < 
vacation benefits 


Added: Life insurance for retirees 
Revised: Leave of absence provisions; increa 
life insurance 


Added: Life insurance for retirees 
Revised: Increased life insurance 
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Significant Pay Settlements—continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Barre District Granite Mfrs. with 
Granite Cutters & Stone Workers in Barre, Vt. 
2,300 hourly 
Retroactive to 5-1-60. (Signed: 8-3-60). Con- 
tract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Clevite Corp., Cleveland Graphite Bronze Div., 
with 
District 50, UMW, ind. in Bridgeport, Ohio. 125 
hourly 

Retroactive to 8-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


Armstrong Rubber Co. with 
ubber Workers in West Haven and Norwalk, 
onn., Natchez, Miss. and Des Moines, Iowa. 
,600 hourly 
Retroactive to 8-15-60. Wage reopener 
Contract expires 7-22-61 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. with 

ubber Workers in Trenton and Kearny, N. J. and 
ilmington, Del. 1,100 hourly 

Retroactive to 7-31-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


Gates Rubber Co. with 

ubber Workers in Denver, Colo. 3,500 main- 
tenance, production and technical employees 
Retroactive to 8-1-60. Wage reopener 
Contract expires 6-14-61 


iberling Rubber Co. with 

ubber Workers in Barberton and Cary, Ohio. 
,400 hourly 

Effective 9-22-60. Wage reopening 

Contract expires 4-30-61 


Atlas Plastics with 

UE in Buffalo, N. Y. 150 hourly 
Retroactive to 8-15-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Corn Products Co. with 

CAW in Argo & Pekin, IIl.; North Kansas City, 
o.; and Corpus Christi, Tex. 4,500 hourly 
Retroactive to 8-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


tandard Oil Company of Ohio with 

Petroleum Workers, ind. at Cleveland, Arkon and 
oungstown, Ohio. 900 hourly 

Retroactive to 8-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years, wage reopening in sec- 
ond year 


iance of Television Film Producers and Assn. 
»f Motion Picture Producers with 

creen Extras Guild in Hollywood, Calif. 3,000 
xtras in theatrical & TV films, commercial films, 
ndustrial and other types of films 

Retroactive to 6-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract expires 6-30-64 


STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


No general increase reported; 14¢ of existing 
cost-of-living adjustment incorporated into 
base rates 


5% general increase 
Deferred increase: 3% effective 2nd and 3rd 
years 


RUBBER 


10¢ per hour general increase; new average rate 
of $2.84 per hour 


6¢ per hour general increase; additional 2¢ per 
hour to all job rates and employees in the 
skilled maintenance department 


7.A4¢ to 15.3¢ per hour general] increase 


914¢ per hour general increase for hourly rated 
employees, plus additional 5¢ for approxi- 
mately 100 engineering employees in Barber- 
ton 


OTHER NONDURABLES 


No general increase now 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour effective 2-15-61; 
additional 6¢ per hour effective 8-15-61; addi- 
tional 7¢ per hour effective 2-15-62 


834¢ per hour general increase; additional 2¢ per 
hour on 3rd shift differential 


9¢ per hour general increase 


NONMANUFACTURING 


10% increase on minimums for first 2 years of 
contract 

(Retroactive adjustment for period of 4-2-59 to 
10-1-59 of $1.20 for each day of employment) 

Deferred increase: 5% for remaining 2 years 


Added: 7th and 8th paid holidays (day after 
Thanksgiving and Town Meeting Day); dis- 
ability retirement at age 50 

Revised: Vacation eligibility; increased pension 
benefits; increased daily hospitalization; in- 
creased sickness & accident benefits (compan- 
ies to pay additional cost) 


Added: Surgical insurance for dependents 

Revised: Daily hospitalization benefits for de- 
pendents; disability pension requirements; 
increased life insurance and sickness & acci- 
dent benefits effective 8-1-61; increased pen- 
sion benefits effective 1-1-63 


No change 


No change 


No change 


No change 


Added: Paid holiday (Good Friday) 
Revised: Increased company payment for group 
insurance effective 2-15-61 


Revised: Increased maximum weekly sickness & 
accident benefits; increased minimum pension 


benefits 


Added: Severance pay for layoffs due to sub- 
contracting 


Added: Health & welfare plan financed by initial 
employer contribution of $50,000 (future em- 
ployer contributions on 214% of gross earn- 
ings) 


OVEMBER, 1960 
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Significant Pay Settlements—concluded 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Baltimore Transit Co. with 
Motor Coach Employees in Baltimore, Md. 1,200 
hourly 

Effective 10-1-60. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company; 
Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Company; and 
Columbia Gas of New York Inc. with 
District 50, UMW A, ind. and Gas Workers, ind. at 
Pittsburgh, Uniontown, Washington and West 
Brownsville, Pa., and Weirton, W. Va.; Utility 
Workers at Wheeling, W. Va. and Cumberland, 
Md., and IBEW at Olean, N. Y. 1,114 salaried 
Retroactive to 8-60. Contract expired 
New contracts: 3 years 


Woodward & Lothrop with 
Union of Woodward & Lothrop Employees, ind. in 
Washington, D. C. 4,500 salaried and commission 
Retroactive to 8-1-60. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


13¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 10¢ per hour effective 10-1-61 


$8.50 per month (5¢ per hour) general increase 

Deferred increase: $10.50 per month (6¢ per 
hour) 1-1-61 and $19 per month (11¢ per hour) 
5-1-62 


$2 per week general increase (with exception of 
straight commission employees, tipping em- 
ployees, drivers, helpers and maintenance 
workers), $6 pre week for drivers, $6 for engi- 
neers and electricians, $5.40 for maintenance 
employees, effective first year; increased com- 
mission rates for sales people 

Deferred increase: $2 per week general increase, 
$2 for drivers, $6 for engineers and electricians, 
and $5.40 for maintenance employees, effective 
Qnd year 


Revised: Pensions; vacation time; additional sic 
leave 


Revised: 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 years instea 
of 12 years 


Added: Employees to vote on revised healt] 
welfare plan by 4-3-61 (proposed changes sti 
to be drawn up) 


1 All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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Studies in Business Policy 


. 97—Use of Motivation Research in Marketing 

. 96—Administration of Executive Expense Accounts 

. 95—Executive Aircraft Practices 

. 94—Small Orders—Problems and Solutions 

93—Radioisotopes in Industry 

. 92—Management’s Role in Electronic Data Processing 

. 91—Foreign Licensing Agreements—I|. Contract Negotiation and Administration 
. 90—Corporate Directorship Practices 

. 89—Company Contributions—l|1. Policies and Procedures 

. 88—Inventory Management in Industry 

. 87—Industrial Uses of Radioisotopes 

. 86—Foreign Licensing Agreements—|. Evaluation and Planning 
. 85—Industrial Standardization 

. 84Marketing Research in Action 

. 83—Prospects for Economic Nuclear Power 

. 82—Operations Research 

. 81—Company Insurance Administration 

. 80—Public Relations in Industry 

. 19—Measuring Salesmen’s Performance 

. 18—Industrial Engineering, Organization and Practices 

. 77—Forecasting in Industry 

. 16—Automobile Plans for Salesmen 

. 15—Researching Foreign Markets 

. 74—Atomic Energy Primer for Management 

. 13—Company-Sponsored Foundations 

. 712—Marketing, Business and Commercial Research in Industry 
. 1|—Keys to Efficient Selling and Lower Marketing Costs 

. 10—Industrial Security:—I||. Theft Control Procedures 

. 69—New Product Development :—II1. Marketing New Products 
. 68—Company Tax Administration 

. 66—Financial Management of Pension Trusts 

. 64—Industrial Security:—I|. Plant Guard Handbook 
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In the November Business Record 


Working Wives and Family Income—By 1959, more than 30% of all married 
women were employed, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics data. The 
present article analyzes the significant contribution to family income made 
by working wives during the past decade and considers the factors respon- 
sible for the recent rapid increase in these members of the labor force. 


Consumer Markets: A Second Look at Population Growth—Expected shifts in the 
composition of our population will have important implications for marketers 
in the near future. This article discusses the relevance of age distribution 
to marketing and appraises various methods of measuring future market 
dimensions by means of available population statistics. 


Changing Tides in Our Balance of Payments—What has been the balance-of- 
payments situation of the United States in the past few years? How legitimate 
is the widespread concern that our position has been deteriorating and that 
our large outflow of liquid reserves must be stemmed? These issues are 
explored by examining two factual and seemingly irreconcilable statements 
regarding our recent balance-of-payments position: one, that we have 
shown a surplus in all but three years since 1950; and, two, that we have 
shown a deficit in every year since 1950 except 1957. 
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